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I propose this evening to give you some reminiscences of 
‘my travels in search of history over the four States of New 
York, New Jefsey, Virginia and Ohio, from 1840 to 1847. 
They will consist largely of recolle¢tions of men of mark 
that I net. To render them more valuable I will present 
some facts of my early days, and show how I was led into 
a pursuit so out of the ordinary course. 

I was born ina State that is more indebted to Ohiod than 
any other — Connecticut. Its people early in this century, 
say about 1820, were noted as tlie best educated in the 
Union.. When I was a boy I never knew a native who 
could not read and write, and so homogeneous was our 
population that my native city, New Haven, with 7,000 
people, had not a dozen fainilies foreign born. Connecticut 
was the first to establish public schools, which she did by 
the large school fund derived from the sale of her Ohio 
lands, comprising the twelve lake counties known as the 
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Connecticut Reserve. It was therefore proper that a Con- 
necticut man should try to do a good thing for Ohio. 

It was just after the close of the last war with the British 
that I put inanappearance. This was in the fall of the cold 
summer of 1816, when there was a frost every month of the 
year. Nothing could be expected to start big. I was not 
an exception. A rustic coming in and seeing me, but a 
three pounder, carried around on a pillow, exclaimed in 
the dialect of the rural regions, ‘“‘ Dew tell! what a leetel 
fellow! he’s scurcely wuth the raisin.” 

Religion, patriotism and learning had full possession of 
our place. It was the seat of Yale college, where even 
the old bricks seemed to ooze knowledge. My father was. 
the College bookseller. His was then the most famous 
bookstore in New England, and the gathering point for 
scholarly men from far and wide. Thus was I in my boy 
days brought in the presence of much learning. It stared 
at me in rows from the shelves; a back stare it was. It 
walked in the front door personified singly or in twos; 
bowed and blandly said “‘ Good morning.” Polite learning 
that, often old fashioned, attired in short breeches, buckle 
shoes and broad brimmed hat 

The Bookstore was a great educating spot for me. In 
winter, gentlemen of literary and social propensities from 
far and near, would often sit around the wood stove, and 
under the genial influence of a good fire, talk down the 
hours. It was not all solemnity around that stove. 

I remember in ‘my boyhood days of tumbling from 
chairs in convulsions of laughter at droll stories I heard. 
But then I got up again, and made full compensation by a 
tearful indulgence through some subsequent sorrow : 


‘*The heart that thrills to sweetest pleasure 
Throbs to saddest notes of woe.”’ 


{ 


This mucli listening developed in me an overweaning 
love of humor, and that has often prevented me from be- 
ing sad, even where a solemn sense of duty told me I 
ought to be very much cast down, there being at times 
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with us alla natural demand for lugubriousness. Else 
why should we be provided with such convenient muscu- 
lar arrangements for drawing down the corners of our 
mouths and shedding tears ? 

In those charming days of youthful romance and young 
life’s dreams, I derived untold benefit from my brother, 
some five years older than myself, who could sketch from 
nature, a rare accomplishment with American youth of 
that day. He often took me on his sketching and fishing 
jaunts, and taught my boy eyes to derive pleasure from 
the ever-changing beauties of the woods and waters, the 
clouds and mountains, of the surpassingly picturesque 
country around my native town. And thus this love of 
nature and love of humor, has smoothed my solitary 
tramps through successive years over varied States, for 
my eyes were continually pleased with the attractions of 
our earthly dwelling place, and my love of humor and 
sociality opened the hearts of strangers with whom I was 
in daily contact; and soI was never lonely, and never 
sad, and everywhere was received with kindness. 

Among the habitues of my father’s bookstore were 
college professors, eminent lawyers, and judges, and 
country parsons; some of the latter splendid specimens 
of virtuous, grand old age, fathers in Israel, settled for 
life, who ministered to their people in joy and in sorrow, 
from the cradle to the grave. There in my boy days, I 
often saw and listened to the conversation of such men as 
Noah Webster, Benjamin Silliman, Jeremiah Day, James ° 
L. Kingsley, Roger M. Sherman, Eli Ives, Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, etc., and that strange, unearthly, spiritual being, 
the poet Percival. Men of such intellectual mark, united 
to moral worth, as I then used to see, I have since rarely 
met. Simple, dignified manners, cautious in statement, 
and absence of expletives, and of cant expressions, were 
prominent characteristics. 

In 1828 was issued the first edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, now a power in our land, and in two quarto 
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volumes. The imprint of my father was on the title- 
page; he printed it in an office, at the time owned by him. 
I, as a boy, often carried proofs to Mr. Webster’s residence. 
Mr. Webster was then just seventy years of age, and im- 
pressed by the calm grandeur of his person, and the at- 
mosphere of moral purity that seemed to envelop him. 
He was eminently religious, and of a nature ever ready to 
shudder at a scene of woe, or shrink from a thought of 
wrong. I donot remember to have seen him smile-.he 
was a too much pre-occupied man for frivolity, bearing as 
he did the entire weight of the English tongue upon his 
shoulders. 

The most constant visitor of the bookstore was that 
strange, unearthly being, the poet Percival; and I cannot 
but regard it as having been a privilege to have known 
him and heard him converse. He was then considered as 
possessing more general learning than any other man on 
the globe, unless it was Humboldt. We are certain this 
continent never had his equal. 

Everything, home, family, friends, was sacrificed to his 
love of knowledge, which it has been said, was so intense, 
that life to him for the pleasure of its acquisition had an 
inexpressible value. 

Percival was always a wonder toeverybody. He moved 
under the elins with a bent head, introspective, hearing 
nothing, seeing nothing, buried in abstraction, living 
in an ideal world. And his own townsmen even were 
wont to pause, and turn and gaze upon him as he slowly 
glided past, as though he was an inhabitant of another 
sphere, and he was as one such. His own beautiful lines 
describe the source of his joys: 


**The world is full of poetry, 
The air is living with its spirit 
And the waves dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness; 
Earth is veiled and mantled in its beauty; 
And the walis that close the universe 
With crystal in, are eloquent with the voices 
That proclaim the unseen glories of immensity.” 
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Now, I come io my life-directing incident. Although 
bred in the atmosphere cf books, one day early in 1838, 
there was brought into the bookstore for a subscriber, a 
book entitled, “Historical Collections of Connecticut,” 
which impressed me more than any I had seen. ‘The 
author, the pioneer of works on this plan, was John W. 
Barber, an engraver, then forty yéars of age aud a fellow- 
townsman. 

Mr. Barber in a little one-horse wagon went over Con- 
necticut from village to village, taking pencil sketches and 
collecting material for the same. Never had a book been 
published on any State that had so fired the patriotism of 
its people. Every man in Connecticut, after he got it and 
saw what a grand, little State she was, how glorious her 
history, furnishing to the army of the Revolution, as she 
did, more soldiers, more food and general supplies, in pro- 
pertion to her population, than any other, felt as though 
he had grown at: least two inches taller. Benson Lossing, 
also an engraver, told me forty years ago, that this book 
had made him an author. 

Whea I saw this book, I felt I would like of ali things, 
to dedicate my life to traveling, and making such for 
what Abraham Lincoln calls “the plain people,” an ex- 
pression which gives the idea of the possession of the solid 
virtues and the recipients of the simple home joys, and is 
therefore peculiarly grateful to the honest heart 

Two years passed; in the interim my father had died; 
I had learned to sketch from nature, made a small book 
which, published by the Harpers, went through many 
editions, and passed nearly two years with an uncle, a 
stock-broker in Wall street, an uncongenial spot, where I 
felt that. Tophet was not afar. 

The-spring of 1840 arrived, when one day I walked into 
Mr. Barber's office, and inquired if he had thought of 
making’a book on New York State. He replied, “Yes,” 
but it was a great undertaking. When I told him I would 
like to join him in such an enterprise, his face broke into 
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smiles, and like a good man as he was, thereupon on go- 
ing home, as he knew me only in a general way, he con- 
sulted with his wife. Now she happened to have been, 
when a maiden under the simple name of Ruth Green, 
the identical school-marm that had taught me my letters, 
when taking a pin in her fingers, and pointing to the suc- 
cessive letters of the alphabet, she said, “‘What’s that?” 
Her report in regard to me was according to the first 
letter of the alphabet, with a number at the end, thus, A 
No. I. 

A few days later, Mr. Barber and myself had invaded 
the Empire State, going up the North River in a naval 
way, by steamer. 

On reaching Albany we tarried’ there several days, 
sketching, visiting libraries, etc. Ere our return we went 
north from Albany and visiting the battlefield of Still- 
water or Saratoga, took home from thence some bullets 
and dead men’s bones, which are now in the rooms of the 
New Haven Historical Society. 

After this trip we never were together. He went by 
public conveyances to large places, while I mostly went 
afoot, carrying my drawing materials and change of cloth- 
ing in my knapsack. I zigzaged from county-seat to 
county-seat, collecting materials and taking sketches. I 
was well educated for roughing it, having passed two 
years of my youth as a rodman in railroad surveying. 
Was on the first railroad survey in Connecticut, that from 
Hartford to New Haven, in 1835. ‘Twice I footed it across 
the State; once across the northern portion, once across 
the southern, from the Hudson to Dunkirk. 

This was late in the fall of 1840, when, after giving my 
vote for “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” I went up the 
Hudson river by steamer.- Toward the close of the day 
there appeared on deck, some thirty miles below Albany, 
a colored man who, walking to and fro, rang a bell, ting- 
a-ling, ting-a-ling, and between each ting-a-ling he called 
out in plaintive tones, Cook-Sack-ee! Cook-Sack-ee! 
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Then the boat stopped: “All ashore that’s going!” rung 
out on the air, and I walked the plank. 


Cooper the Novelist.—A few days later I was in Coopers- 

town, by the Lake Otsego, in the stone mansion of a man of 
genius, James Fenimore Cooper, the great American nov- 
elist, then in the zenith of his fame. He wasa large man 
every way, lordly and imperious in his manner, and with 
weighty voice. He was then, I should judge, about 50 
\years of age. 
-. ‘What he said in this interview I trust I shall be ex- 
cused for not remembering, but it is often the case, 
when I am in the presence of a character of world-wide 
fame, I am so intent on studying his person and manner 
that I do not give full attention to his words. I only re- 
member that I felt as a light boat lying along-side a huge 
man-of-war, and he firing big guns—boom! boom! boom! 

Wherever night caught me in my travels, there I brought 
up and never was denied shelter in a farm-house but on 
one occasion. In the room I entered were two young 
Tustics visiting two young: ladies, and perhaps indulging 
‘in the illusions of hope. 

Two Jacks were enough for two Gills; for when my re- 
‘quest was made to the old people, from the corner of one 
eye I noticed the chin of one of those girls slowly move 
from right to left. When I saw this I silently laughed; 
that laugh went all over me and must have lodged some- 
where in my boots, for when I struck the road three 
minutes later, out it came loud and merry, and filling 
‘the air, cheered the way. 

I have noticed through life, that when you get a knock- 
down, the next thing in order is “‘a set up.” Some people 
ignorant of this go out and hang themselves. What a 
pity! At the next house, a mile further on the road, hav- 
ing told who I was and my business, the old man at the 
door replied, ‘ Friend H., thou art welcome, thee can stay.” 
When this was said, I presume the illusions of hope were 
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in a state of favorable progress in the house I had left be- 
hind. 

Reaching Dunkirk I turned aud took the back track on 
the line of counties bordering on Pennsylvania, and had 
walked perhaps one hundred miles when a gentlemen, 
Mr. Church, whose guest I was, and a son-in-law of the 
elder Prof. Silliman, the “father of science” in this coun- 
try, aud one of Nature’s noblemen, wished to send a horse 
to him in New Haven asa present. Nothing could have 
been more opportune; the ground was covered with snow, 
and it was terrible work to walk day after day upon its 
slippery hail-like surface. So I made my way home on 
him; often taking my knapsack from his back and placing 
it on a suow-bank for a seat, pulled out my portfolio 
aud sketched a distant view of a town. 

Weeks thus passed, and one bright morning in Febru- 
ary, 1841, I crossed the ferry from Jersey City and landed 
in New York, and then rode the full length of Broadway 
on his back out in to the country towards my home. It 
was a beautiful winter morning, just the hour the down- 
town merchants were thronging to their places of busi- 
ness. The sidewalks were filled with multitudes of el- 
egantly dressed men, and it seemed as though every eye 
was upon me, for I was a conspicuous object, with my 
knapsack strapped to my horse, long hair streaming from 
behind my cap, and a pair of scarlet leggings covering my 
limbs from ankle up to my thigh. I did not care, for 
from my elevated perch I looked down upon them, and 
would not have exchanged situations with the proudest 
and wealthiest of them all. I had a vocation that I loved, 
one that would benefit the world, and competition with no 
one. . 

Thirty years later I again approached New York, cross- 
ing the same ferry, when occurred a little incident I can- 
not forbear to introduce here. I was standing in the 
crowd that thronged the forward deck, all looking toward 
the vast city that lay stretched for miles before us, illu- 
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mined by the light of the declining sun, when I said to a 
tall, fine-looking young man that stood by me, “How 
greatly yonder city has grown since I first knew it, and 
how vast the amount of poverty, wretchedness and woe 
that lies therein.” Upon this he straightened up, and 
swelling out like a turkey-cock, as though transported 
with the thought, he exclaimed in pompous tones, “Yes, 
and a d——d sight of splendor and magnificence, too.” 

Late the next afternoon, as I descended Milford hill, 
my native city, New Haven, hove in sight with its heaven- 
pointed spires, its background of bold, beautiful moun- 
tains, and its long, picturesque harbor. Down that hill 
the British red-coats had descended just seventy-two years 
before, and the grave of their adjutant was hard by; he 
had been shot by a farmer’s boy of the neighborhood. 

I entered the town, and just as I got opposite the jail 
facing the public square, my horse, that had always be- 
haved with the propriety of a saint, took a mean advan- 
tage; he shied with me on his back, red leggings and all, 
straight up to the jail door, amid roars of laughter 
from a gang of coarse stablemen and other grinning 
fiends, that stood idling in front. I think I must in some 
unknown way have offended that horse, and his sense of 
justice told him it was time I should go to prison. 

A grateful memory is in the acquaintance I made that 
evening, at the supper table of Prof. Silliman, with a 
very old man, aged 85 years, but whose intellect was yet 
clear and vigorous. This was Col. John Trumbull, the 
aid of Washington at the beginning of the Revolution, 
and the great historical painter of our country. He was 
the son of that governor of Connecticut, who was the only 
governor anywhere, under both the Crown and the Re- 
public. Through somé little matter that Trumbull felt 
involved his self-respect, I forget what it was, he resigned 
his position and left the army. It almost broke his heart, 
he did so love the cause. 

Soon after he went to London to study painting under 
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Benjamin West. He was seized as a spy and was for 
several months in prison. King George befriended him 
so far as to say, “I pity the poor young man from my soul, 
Tell him that I pledge my royal word that in the worst 
possible event of the law his life shall be safe.” 

His battle pieces, ‘Bunker Hill,” and “The Death-of. 
Montgomery at Quebec,” have never been equalled in ex- 
pression and artistic power by any American historical 
composition. ‘These and “The Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” have preserved for all time, ac- 
curate portraits obtained by years of labor and travel in 
America, England and France, of the prominent char- 
acters engaged in the great struggle. The originals, as 
the public well know, are in the rotunda of the capitol at 
Washington, and engravings of them every school-boy is 
familiar with. 

Col. Trumbull was of medium size, a blonde, with a 
clear-cut profile. He was avery handsome, refined man, 
exceeding modest, and like George Washington, he had a 
mild blue eye, with the same drooping upper lid. On 
looking back, I think I was blessed in having had an 
interview with such a great and beneficent a character. 

The work on New York we published in the fall of 1841, 
and then in the spring of 1842, Mr. Barber and myself 
began New Jersey. That State has a noble history; it is 
a State, too, where laws are executed and crime punished. 
Its crowning feature is the possession of such a noble 
institution as Princeton College. It would confer honor 
upon any State. 

New Jersey finished, I personally invaded Virginia in 
the spring of 1843, my associate being only pecuniarily 
interested with me. 

When a mere lad he had remonstrated with the deacons 
in his church upon the institution. of the “negro pew.” 
“Why,” said he, “do you put the colored people way off 
in a distant corner of the meeting-house by themselves, as 
though they were so many baboons, for the boys to make 
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fun of and grin at?” It seems to me crue] and unchristian! 
‘He would not go into a slave land, because he said he 
-would not go where he could not speak his mind. 

As Captain John Smith made his first settlement at 
Jamestown, I made my first landing in Virginia at that 
point in a steamer from Baltimore, which was en route up 
the James for Richmond. So in my starting I went back 
to first principles. It seems that the colony, being almost 
entirely composed of men, had for years a lonely time. 
Their hearts were aching for the smiles of women, and 
their ears longing to hear the merry voices of children 
ringing out on the air. Even the cry of one lusty infant 
waking up from his nap and kicking his little legs, hungry 
and bawling for his supper, would have been sweeter mu- 
sic to them than that of an entire brass band. ‘The 
Virginia company ‘took’ pity .on their forlorn condition 
and sent over first ninety and then sixty virtuous, but poor 
young maidens, as wives for the, planters; and we may 
add, beautiful; that is, as womet go, which sometimes is. 
not astonishing. 

Why some newspaper reporter was not about to report 
the scene when the women went ashore is not an honor to 
the fraternity. We may imagine the scene.. The girls, 
doubtless went ashore two-by-two, arm-in-arm on their, 
way to the company’s office, while the bachelors stood in 
lines ‘through which they passed. _The girls were gig- 
gling, blushing, hanging down their heads and stumbling 
in their excitement against one another; while the men 
looked on, sedate, solemn as owls, their eyes so widely 
strétched to drink in the charms, that the corners entirely 
disappeared and becanie round like the eyes of so many 
fish. And when one pair of these fish-shaped eyes lit 
upon a damsel of extra charms, we venture to say he 
nudged his elbow into his neighbor’s ribs and exclaimed, 
“Oh, Tim,-ain’t she a daisy?” 

These girls were sold for tobacco; the first lot for 100 
pounds each, the second for 150.. That is 18,000 pounds, 
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for the entire lot, or an average of 120 pounds each and 
about a pound of tobacco for a pound of girl. And when 
there was a damsel sold of choisest beauty and charms, 
over wnom there was a warm competition, it is pre- 
sumed there was planked down the choicest quality of 

“ Jeem’s river.” 

History tells us there was a dignity about a debt for a 
wife that did not appertain to any other debt. He must 
be a poor shoat that did not pay up in full... Any man of 
delicate sensibilities would feel uncomfortable to think that 
say tweny pounds of his wife still belonged in equity to the 
company. It should dignify tobacco to every womanly 
mind to think how useful it might again become in the 
line of matrimony. 

The family joys now began to swell the hearts of the 
planters. Between the rows. of their tobacco plants, the 
footprints of little ones soon met their eyes and lightened 
the toil of its production. 

When I went ashore at Jamestown, the: great puffing 
monster leaving me alone soon disappeared around a 
bend. I looked on the country in front. It was flatas the 
rivew behind, not even a dwelling in sight, not a human 
being, all a solitude The bachelors were gone with their 
great fish-eyes. The giggling girls were gone. The to- 
bacco was gone, not even an old dry quid lying around 
anywhere. 

All there was to be seen to arrest the eye, the only relic 
where had once been a busy town, was the tower of an 
old church, burnt two centuries before. It was a ruin, 
overgrown with ivy, and built of brick imported from 
England in the days of “the Jeems.” It stood on 
the edge of a clump of, woods and its rear was the old 
church-yard with the graves of the long forgotten dead. ° 

Drawing my portfolio from my knapsack, I rapidly 
sketched the tower, and from that, original engravings 
have been made for many different books in the last forty 
years. I then buckled on my knapsack and crossed 
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‘he fields for Williamsburg on the York, seven miles dis- 
tant. The day was pleasant, the air soft and balmy; but 
I was in a land of slaves. I had come from a land ot 
freemen. What were my émotions? Grand and glori- 
ous, I felt the nation owed a debt of gratitude to old 
Virginia. Her very form was grateful to my eye on the 
map, and when it was marred by the excision of West 
Virginia, I felt as though a sacrilege had been committed. 
The memories of the great men she had given to the 
country in the time of her great struggle, and in the 
forming years of her government, crowded upon me. 
Washington, Patrick Henry, John Marshall, Jefferson, 
Madison, and a host of others, prove that slave owners 
can be men of the loftiest patriotism and possess the 
brightest virtues that adorn humanity. 

I was soon to meet slavery, and it, struck me, not as 
presented at the hands of a kind Christian gentleman 
who felt for the best welfare of a mass of humble depend- 
ents, but a few removes from savage Africa; but it struck 
me butt-end first from the hands of a negro driver, a 
Virginian, the first white man I was to meet on my 
introduction to Virginia soil. 

After walking a mile across the fields I discovered a 
body of men whom I approached to inquire my way, and 
found them to be a gang of slaves, working a few feet only 
apart, and in their midst stood a solitary white man, their 
overseer. They were armed with heavy hoes, mattocks I 
think they called them, and were busy grubbing the 
ground. They looked stolid, stupid and sad, as they lifted | 
vp their coarse implements and then sunk them in the 
earth. It was a novel sight to the overseer, my appear- 
ance, a stranger on foot and bearing a knapsack. On 
learning I had just landed and was from the Waeth, he 
opened on the subject of their “ peculiar institution.” In 
less than two minutes that man said to me in a calm voice : 
“T’d as lief kill a nigger as kill a dog.” With this a 
sardonic grin spread over luis countenance and I looked 
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around to see what effect his words had upon this group 
ot abject beings. They looked as before, stolid, stupid, 
sad, while their coarse implements continued to go up in 
the air and descending, cleave the earth—God’s earth! 

Moments come to us all, supreme moments when im- 
pressions are made that will last forever; these are at 
times when our intellects are as crystal and every chord in 
our being is attuned to the touch of the most delicate har- 
monies. A few weeks after my interview with the 
overseer I was out one morning in Richmond enjoying 
the beauty and silence of its environs where the city was 
losing itself amid grassy hills and soft green foliage 
The dew was glistening around my feet and the shadows 
long over the landscape were streaked here and there in 
golden streamers from the rising sun. My intellect was 
clear as crystal. God had given another morning to the 
world, fresh and all glorious, and it was to me a moment 
of supreme enjoyment when suddenly I was startled by 
the laugh of a child, a laugh so joyous that I instantly 
turned to learn its source; my eye at once’ lit upon a little 
fellow, black as ebony, about five years of age, standing 
close by me, not twenty feet away, attired in a single gar- 
ment, apparently oblivious to my presence. He had seen 
something, I know not what, perhaps the gambols of 
some young dogs that had amused him and his face was 
so beautiful in his joy, that I felt like taking him to my 
heart. 

And this child was a slave, and happy in his ignorance. 
I thought sadly, “ Poor little fellow! You do not know your 
fate. These rich, these powerful ones around you have a 
mortgage upon you from your very birth. They will say, 
You shall neither learn to read, nor write, nor own a home, 
nor possess property except byour permission. Even 
vour wife and children, if you ever obtain them, we shall 
tear. from you at our option, and you shall see them no 
more, nor learn their fate. 

“The great Master has placed you and us in a world of 
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beauty and mystery and has given to every human being 
that immortal principle that yearns for its knowledge and 
enjoyment. But the refined andbeautiful things shall be 
closed to you, for you are born a slave; and if necessary 
to enforce obedience we shall pursue you with the lash of 
the task-master even to the brink of the grave.” 

This picture, this speech, flashed through my mind in 
connection with that joyous laugh and happy face beautiful 
in its innocence, the face of a weak, helpless child, and an 
entire commonwealth, more than a million strong, arrayed 
against it. Yet it is but right to say that among that mil- 
lion were multitudes who looked upon their position with 
sadness, but were powerless to prevent it. 

They felt how monstrous that system, that accursed en- 
tail from their fathers that could only exist by repressing 
and crushing in ere they could bud the noblest instincts 
and yearnings of humanity. This, as in the mysterious 
case of Caspar Hauser who was imprisoned from infancy 
without being allowed to learn to talk, was defined by thé 
German jurists as the “ Nameless crime against the human 
soul.” 

Within a short time I had visited Williamsburg, York- 
town, and Hanover Court House, taken sketches and col- 
lected some highly valuable historical material. -I had 
met some of the most charming of people among the 
aristocracy, and been the recipient of their hospitality. 
Their frankness, simplicity and ease of manner was 
grateful. 

At Williamsburg I called on Beverly Tucker, the Presi- 
dent of the College, William and Mary. He wasanold man 
with long, gray hair streaming down his back; and one 
of great learning. How he came to speak of it I do not 
recollect, but he told of the affection of the students for 
him, that if any indignity was offered him they would risk 
their lives in his behalf. As he spoke his eyes filled with 
tears. I was indeed surprised at this exhibition of tender- 
ness of emotion and child-like simplicity. .No Northern 
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College President would have so exhibited himself. But 
it was ‘‘Old Virginia” all over. Her good people carried 
their hearts on their sleeves. 

He was the uncle of Judge Randolph Tucker who ad- 
dressed you last spring at Marietta; so the latter told me. 
I had gone up to him at the close of his speech and told 
him who I was, when he looked as though Rip Van 
Winkle had appeared, and then exclaimed, “Is it pos- 
sible!” In like manner was Senator Daniel astonished 
at the close of his Marietta address, when the throngs had 
crowded around, shaking his hands for his patriotic 
speech I made myself known to him. Whereupon he 
dropped mine, and raising both of his aloft, and then 
placing a palm on each shoulder, looked me square in the 
face and exclaimed, “‘ My Heavens, there have been two 
men I have been wanting to see from boyhood, Peter 
Parley and Henry Howe, and now I see one of them!” 
On comparing notes, I found he was born the very year 
I was traveling over his beloved Virginia, 1843, and five 
years before my Virginia tour I was face to face and talked 
with Peter Parley. 

At Richmond I bought a horse, designing to ride him 
over the State, and started for Petersburgh, distance 
some twenty-five miles. That horse was a regular pound- 
ing machine. It took fifty miles of riding to get there— 
twenty-five miles by road, and twenty-five miles up and 
down in the air. Then I discovered he was blind of one - 
eye. I next day rode him back to Richmond, and returned 
him to the former owner; and he said, “ He is not biind, 
Mr. Howe; he is only a leetle wake in one eye.” 

Nothing was left me but to walk, and I did walk in my 
successive trips more than a thousand miles. 

A few weeks later I reached Red Hill, once the seat of 
Patrick Henry. It was then the residence of his son, John 
Henry, who had a plantation with several hundred slaves. 
The mansion which I sketched overlocked a beautiful, 
fertile country to theeast. Tothe west, sixty miles away 
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loomed the long, blue line of the Blue Ridge, with those 
‘two exquisitely rounded cones, the Peaks of Otter. The 
graves of Patrick Henry and wife were in a grove at the 
foot of the garden, with no monument over them. They 
were fenced around with wooden paling. 

When I arrived at the house, near the close of the day, 
I found Mr. Henry absent, and being-.a stranger and on 
foot, Mrs. Henry, a dark, sallow and sickly looking woman, 
was afraid to receive me, so I was turned over to the tender 
mercies of the negro overseer. I liked it because.of its 
variety. He wasa silent, sedate personage, and lived with 
his wife in a cabin with but a single room, except a loft 
under the roof, to which I was consigned for the night, 
going up thither by a ladder, and happier than a 
crowned monarch, I slept in peace. I saw I was a mys- 
tery to the. overseer. He evidently regarded me with 
suspicion, perhaps an emissary of abolition. ‘There were 
hundreds of field negroes on the place, and only a single 
white family. Not many years before had occurred a 
bloody insurrection, and at times the timid felt alarmed. 

Next morning Mr. Henry returned, and for a day or two 
I was his guest. He wasa large, dignified man, with little 
vivacity, and no special intellectuality. He told me con- 
siderable of his father, and I took notes ; but got not much 
of value. It was accounted for by the fact that his father 
died in 1799, in his infancy, and he did not remember 
him. 

There is not, perhaps, in history another instance of an 
orator having such power over a multitude. His very 
notes instantly thrilled the hearer, and such was the sonor- 
ous quality of his voice that President Madison, who once 
heard him, said it reminded him of a trumpeter on the 
field of battle sounding the charge. Hisaudiences seemed 
as mere puppets in his hands. This was shown on an 
occasion when he was illustrating some point; he said, “ If 
we go, we go all together.” As he said this, he clasped 
his hands, and swayed his person from right to left! Upon 
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this, the entire body of his -hearers ‘moved with him, just 
as a forest of tree tops are swayed when stricken by a 
mighty blast. . 

Roanoke, the seat of the eccentric John Randolph, -who. 
had then been dead some ten years, consisted of two plain, 
cottages, and was in a dense woods, with no signs of cul-. 
tivation. I saw there his favorite servant, termed by Ran- 
dolph his “ ever and affectionate Juba,” and I said to him. 
“You lost a fine master when Mr. Randolph died.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “ he was ‘more than a father to me.”” 

Mr. Randolph was greatly beloved by his servants, and 
on his return from Congress was met with joy. In bitter- 
ness of sarcasm and celerity of wit he had no equals. The 
expression “dough face” originated with him, and was 
applied to show his.-utter loathing of that class of North-: 
ern politicians who cringed to the behest of the Southern’ 
“fire-eaters.”” His quickness of repartee was illustrated 
when he met face to face a gentleman on Pennsylvania 
Avenue with whom he had a quarrel, when the other ex- 
claimed, “I never turn out for a blank fool!’ “I do,” 
retorted Randolph, at the same time bowing courteously’ 
and gliding past. This was. James H. Pleasants of the 
Richmond Whig, who died as a fool dieth, being killed in 
a duel. I personally knew him and his slayex, young 
Ritchie, of the Richmond Enquirer. 

The higher class of Virginia planters were a fine body 
of men, mostly untraveled, frank and simple-hearted as 
children. 

The subject of slavery was almost universally touched 
upon when I was a guest among these generally hospitable 
people. I never introduced it; but they did almost uni- 
versally. They mourned the existence of slavery; but 
they felt themselves in the midst of a mass of savages who 
had got to live as well as themselves, and they knew no 
way to extricate themselves. Some-of their first men ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of it to me privately in a manner 
that they said would have been dangerous for them to 
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have expressed publicly. My sympathies were touched 
at the difficulties of their position. 

If the North had understood the South, and the South 
the North, the war would not have ensued; slavery would 
probably have continued for generations to come. At the 
outbreak of hostilities the cry at Washington was “On to 
Richmond!” but before that city was reached enough 
young men had been slain to have filled three lines of 
coffins to have extended as a pavement every foot of the 
way thither. The South Carolinians prided themselves 
on theirs being called the ‘“*Game-cock State” but they 
had no idea that for firing on the American flag they were 
to be so completely divested of their feathers. 

Late in the fall and early winter I was weeks tooting it 
through western and southwestern Virginia until I reached 
that point where Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, a 
trinity of States unite, each sending high in air mountain 
tops. I was for weeks footing it' through the mountains. 
The population was very sparse, that of an entire county 
in some cases could be got into one of our churches. 
Their houses were generally cabins and of a single room, 
standing in the narrow valleys of the mountain streams, 
and often miles apart. The people dressed in homespun 
and lived the life of half hunters, half agriculturalists. 

One day: I entered a cabin of a single room and was 
struck by the extraordinary neatness within. A white 
coverlet was on the bed and other things in keeping. A 
fine looking old man ina hunting shirt, and an old woman 
with a pipe in her mouth, were seated by a fire listening 
to a little girl reading. Hé said he was a poor-moun- 
taineer and ignorant of the world. Neither of the old 
couple could read; but they were trying fo do their duty. 
The secret of all this was the little book the child held in 
her hand known in Christian lands as the “New 
Testament.” 

One. night I was lost in the mountains; I was walking 
ph 2 sort of road through the woods: it was so dark I 
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could scarcely see. ‘The air was moist, the dry leaves over 
my head were gathering moisture. This condensed and 
fell in drops on the dead leaves beneath, in a monotonous 
pat! pat!! pat!!! I kept on lifting up my legs at every 
step to prevent falling over obstructions; I could not see, 
when I heard the barking of a dog. That was more than 
music. A few moments later a light burst through the 
gloom, and in a twinkling I was at an open cabin door, 
where a mother stood and several children, who, aroused 
by the barking, had come out to see what was up. I 
found shelter. The father was away but returned after I 
had retired. 

The cabin was a single room of perhaps tweuty teet 
square. My supper was soon prepared; when ready, the 
mother took a sheet of tin, put at the end flat down about 
two inches of dipped candle, and then lighting it, shoved 
it horizontally into the crevice of the log chimney. It 
pointed to the table, a small affair, say a yard long; upon 
it was a collation of cold food, some potatoes, hoe-cake or 
corn bread baked on the hearth, and cold meat, perhaps 
bear’s meat, for it was common in the mountains and tastes 
like ham. ‘That very day I had seen a pet bear beside a 
cabin. 

The candle burnt out, my supper ended, and I tooka 
seat before the fire, which lit up the faces of mother and 
children as they circled around; they gazed into mine all 
absorbed as I tried to enlighten them as to the far-away 
country and people among whom I lived. After a while, 
it struck me that the old mother did not exactly under- 
stand me, and I inquired. She replied she understood 
some things, but it was-mostly “ too high larnin’ for her.” 
Her oldest child a daughter of sixteen, plump, merry, and- 
rosy, who told me she weighed just 136 pounds, appeared 
to understand better. She said she “could read and write 
a little and craved larnin’.” 

These poor, simple, ignorant, but virtuous people looked 
upon me as-a superior being from another world.: The 
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old mother believed in witchcraft. “What!” said I, “ you 
believe in witches?” “Yes,” she replied, “I know it, for 
when I was a leetle gal I was at a camp meetin’ and there 
was an o!d woman there who was possessed by a witch; 
and when the time for barking came on, she went out into 
the woods, and I followed and she barked just like a leetle. 
fiste.” I could not gainsay her, for seeing is believing, 
and she had seen it with her own eyes and heard it with 
her own ears, and I had not. 

The pleasure which comes from -the using of our 
muscular system when everything is in high working con- 
dition is beyond words. My physical vigor in this pedes- 
trian excursions through southwestern Virginia was 
brought up to the highest point of perfection. 

The season was most propitious; it was the early winter, 
the climate bracing, the scenery wild and picturesque, and 
the semi-civilized people I was among supplied me with 
a fund of thought and amusement. Poets and preachers 
they say are sometimes inspired. Theirs is brain inspir- 
ation. Mine was of a different character. 

I had walked so much that my locomotive muscles had 
become like whip cords, and full of high spirits; it seemed 
as though my limbs were inspired. I suppose this might 
be called “leg inspiration.” I remember one day in par« 
ticular when near the Tennesseé line when I had walked 
about fifty miles, that in the last two hours it seemed as 
if something had broken loose; I rather flew than walked. 
David Livingstone, the African traveler, relates in his 
African Experiences that when he had got broken into. 
walking he felt as though he had no feet. For my part I 
felt as though I had no legs. They were wings. 

In December of 1845, after the publication of my Vir- 
ginia, I went to Charleston. Mr. Calhoun was then so 
powerful in the State that it was a common saying that 
when he took a pinch of snuff all of South Carolina 
sneezed. He had expressed his gratification with my 
. Virginia work coupled with the desire that such au one 
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should be made upon his State, and that was my errand. 
The project failed through the timidity of a gentleman 
there. 

Ohio, the young and rising State next attracted me, and 
proved a mine of ungathered history; all one had to do 
was to travel and pick it up. 

Cincinnati was my first point, where I arrived in Jan- 
uary, 1846. It was then the most important city of the 
west, the center of its highest refinement and cultivation ; 
especially noted for its public spirit and its many people 
of mark. 

The river was the grand artery of commerce, and the 
landing a scene of bustle and business, with the discharge 
of goods and the movement of steamers:—its varying 
stages and phases was in everybody’s thoughts and talk. 
“How’s the river to-day? Good stage of water, eh!” 
Their very slang came from it. When one wanted to ex- 
press his contempt for another he would say, “O, he’s a 
nobody—nothing but a stern wheel affair—don’t draw 
over six inches.” 

One day I was in the rooms of Dr. Randall, the Secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Historical Society, when in bounced 
two laughing, merry, country girls. Some jokes passed 
between them and the Doctor, and then they bounced out. 
They were Alice and Phoebe Cary, girls respectively twenty- 
six and twenty-two years of age, then just rising into fame. 
The portraits as published are not at all as they were then. 
Phoebe had a round, chubby face and seemed especially 
merry. Alice I saw years later at a concert by Jenny 
Lind. She was then small and delicate, with an oval 
face, expression sedate and thoughtful. She was attired 
in Quaker-like simplicity, her dark hair parted in the 
middle and combed smooth over the brow. No maiden 
‘could look more sweet and pure than she on that evening. 
Her appearance remains as “a living picture on memory’s 
wall.” 

I was again in the city a few months later when the war 
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broke out with Mexico, and the news came by river of 
our victories in the two opening battles, the 8th and the 
gth of May, Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. The 
whole town was alive with excitement, and I remember a 
little lieutenant from the Barracks over in Newport 
seemed especially jubilant. A soldier who was present 
told me that just before the opening of the first battle, 
General Taylor rode in front of his line from right to left. 
He was seated on his horse like a woman, and facing his 
men said: ‘‘The bayonet, my hardy cocks—the bayonet 
is the thing.” 

The most eminent character of the Cincinnati of that 
day was Judge Burnet. His notes on the History of the 
Northwest, were published about that time. He had come 
from New Jersey to Ohio in 1796 and died in 1853. He 
was, when I saw him, seventy-six years of age, a thorough 
gentleman of the old school, of Scotch descent, his com- 
plexion dark, eyes black, and general expression forbid- 
ding, and manner reserved and dignified. He walked with 
a cane, his hair in a que, and I think he wore a ruffled 
shirt. I had been introduced to him the summer pre- 
viously by Henry Clay, at Mr. Clay’s Kentucky home. The 
latter had invited me out to take tea, and when I arrived 
there, Messrs. Clay and Burnet, with their wives, were in 
the garden. After a little Mr. Clay said ‘These ladies 
have some conspiracy together, let us go in.” We took 
our seats and presently tea was brought to the parlor and 
served there. The Judge soon left and I was alone with 
Mr. Clay. He was at the time seated over a rug his feet 
resting on the words, 

“PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY.” 

He pulled out his snuff box, spread a red bandanna 
handkerchief over his lap, and leaning forward talked to 
me in a kindly manner in those sonorous tones that had: 
swayed multitudes. In the course of the conversation he 
inquired : “How is my old friend Wm. .E. Robinson?” [ff 
replied that he is now the Congressional reporter of the 
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New York Tribune under the pen name of Richelieu, 
“Vou should,” he replied, “pronounce that name Risheloo.” 
Seven years before when alone in the private parlor of 
Daniel Webster, in the Astor House, just prior to his de- 
parture on his celebrated visit to England, I had been 
joked by him. ' To have been corrected by Henry Clay 
and joked by Daniel Webster are among my choice rem- 
iniscences. 

Mr. Clay was idolized by the people. When he walked 
through the market at Lexington, the children would run 
and catch the skirts of his coat and exclaim, ‘‘How do 
you do Mr. Clay?” and often thrust flowers in his hands. 
“TI am of different politics from Mr. Clay,” said my land- 
lord, MacGowen, an Irish Democrat at Lexington, “but, 
I have been a neighbor for years and can not help loving the 
man.” When Mr. Clay was defeated for the Presidency, 
multitudes wept. When the news came of his defeat, 
I was at a public meeting of the Whigs in my native city, 
who were condoling with each other, while outside the 
young Democrats were marching and singing through the 


Streets: 
**O, Cooney, Cooney Clay! 


You never can be President, 
I hear the people say.” 


At that meeting, an old, gray haired gentleman arose, 
Zebul Bradley, the silversmith. When a man has such 
an old time Hebrew name as Zebul, one may be pretty: 
sure he has been Bible bred, and where, when in dis- 
tress, he will go for comfort. Raising his hands and 
looking aloft he exclaimed, “Zhe Lord reigns!” Then 
Zebul the silversmith sat down. It was the shortest 
speech I ever heard, and in the light of succeeding events, 
the most pungent. 

My first point after leaving Cincinnati was Marietta. 
I went there to begin at the beginning. I was for several 
days the guest of Dr. Hildreth and his charming family, 
He was then about sixty years of age and one of the most. 
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valuable men New England gave to Ohio. I found him: 
quiet and kindly, the ideal of a revered family physician. 
It was most fortunate for Marietta that it had such a faithe. 
ful delineator of her valued historic characters. 

I believe he was fully impressed with the moral- 
responsibility of writing for the public. He seemed to 
delight in resting upon the good points of men’s charac- 
ters. In one instance he speaks of a gentleman whose: 
orchard was being plundered by boys. He got under the’ 
tree in which they were, ere they discovered him; when he 
genily told them those were not his best pears, they must: 
come with him and he would show them a better tree, and. 
in future when they wanted more fruit, come to him and he: 
should be pleased to give it to them.. After this the boys. 
had no desire to steal his fruit. 

The next character of especial note I saw was in Circles. 
ville, Ohio’s first historian, Caleb Atwater. He was a 
graduate of Williams, was educated as a lawyer; had 
been in the Ohio Legislature, post-master of Circleville 
and Indian Commissioner to Prairie du Chien, under 
Jackson. Mr. Atwater when I saw him was sixty-eight years 
of age, a large, heavy man,who seeméd when he was talking’ 
as though he was thinking aloud. He was a queer talker 
and appeared to ine like a disappointed, unhappy man.. 
One of his favorite topics was General Jackson whom he 
had visited at the Hermitage where the General had en- 
tertained him talking, I presume, between the whiffs of | 
his corncob pipe which he smoked even when in the 
White House. Although born in Massachusetts, he was a 
descendant of David Atwater, the original progenitor of 
all the Atwaters in America. David was one of the leads 
ing settlers in New Haven in 1638. One of my four 
great-grand-fathers was a Caleb Atwater, so I have some. 
of the same blood in my veins. 

But all of that old New England stock is nearly rela- 
ted. Almost the entire emigration to New England 
was in the fourteen years from 1628 to 1642 when in all 
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20,000 people came over. After that there was ro emi- 
gration only as the scattering flakes after a snow squall. 
These 20,000 married young, had large families and at 
the beginning of this century their descendants had in- 
creased to overa million. The result is as genealogists 
ascertain they are about all in some degree of cousinship 
to the rest; by some lines often near and by others remote. 

Mr. Atwater.did good service by his work on Western 
Antiquities and this leads me to speak of two other arch- 
wologists of the Scioto Valley, whose acquaintance I 
made, Ephraim George Squier and Dr. Edwin Hamilton 
Davis. They were then engaged in making their explor- 
ations and surveys. Dr. Davis was a native of Chillicothe 
and was then about thirty-five years of age. He wasa very 
reserved and somewhat diffident gentleman and of the 
highest character. The latter part of his life was passed © 
in New York, pursuing his archzological studies. Mr. 
Squier was an entirely different man. He had come 
from the East to assist Mr. Seneca W. Ely, now the agri- 
cultural editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, to 
edit the CAzllicothe Gazette. He was then about twenty-six 
years of age, a blonde, small and boyish in figure, but one 
of the most audacious spirits I have known. In coming 
to Columbus with a friend of mine just prior to the open- 
ing of the Legislature, Squier said to him that he was 
going to get the clerkship of the House. Surprised, the 
other replied ‘“‘ Why, Squier you can’t do that, you have 
just come to the State, you are not even a citizen.” “I 
don’t care, I shall do it.” And he did it. He had a tal- 
ent for management and notwithstanding his insignificant 
presence could make his way everywhere, with no fear of 
power, station nor weight of intellect and character. 

Que day he was riding out with the same friend, when 
they came in sight of some ancient works. He thereupon 
inquired about them. The latter told him, on which he 
became greatly interested, and said that would be his field 
of work, he did not care about politics. 
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In the course of conversation Squier asked if there was 
anybody in Chillicothe interested in archeology. “ Yes, 
‘there is Dr. Davis, who, ten years ago, assisted Charles 
Whittlesey in his explorations and surveys of the Newark 
antiquities, and is still gathering relics.” ‘The result was 
he united with Davis, who furnished the funds, and they 
worked together. 

The publication of their great work by the Smithsonian 
' Institution set Squier upon a pedestal. John F. Stephens’ 
work upon the Antiquities of Central America, issued in 
1841, had created a great sensation, showing that country 
was a rich field for archeological research. Squier, on the 
publication of their work, applied for and obtained the 
position of special charge of affairs to Central America, 
his object to investigate archeology and kindred topics. 
Both he and Dr. Davis died last year. 

Some thirty years ago I was walking down Broadway, 
when I saw on thé opposite side of the street, E. Geo. Squier 
walking arm in arm with a huge man, who was lame and 
wabbled from side to side. The contrast was remarkable 
between the little incisive man and the giant. The latter 
was Chas. Fenno Hoffman, the poet, and author of that 
then popular convivial song, which elderly people will 


remember: 

‘Sparkling and bright in liquid tight 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 
With hue as red as the rosy bed, 
Which a bee would choose to dream in. 
Then fill to-night with hearts as light 
To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting.” 


In view of the subsequent history of those two men that 
scene is not to be forgotten. Both eventually brought up 
in lunatic asylums, and Hoffman died in one. But that 
was natural; what else should be expected of those—and 
I say it with all due respect to the members of this Society— 
what else should be expected to become of those whi fol- 
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lowed such moneyless callings as writing poetry and study 
ing archeology ? 

It was a great gratification to me that at that period I 
saw ‘Thomas Ewing and Thomas Corwin, Ohio giants im 
the political world; and in later years William Allen. It 
was in 1837 when Mr. Allen took his seat in the United 
States Senate, and at an earlier age than any other Sena- 
tor was ever elected. I was at the time engaged in rail- 
road surveying in Connecticut, and the leader of our party 
I remember was enthusiastic over a brilliant speech the. 
young Senator from Ohio had made. It was the custom 
in that day to fasten nicknames upon prominent public 
men. Mr. Allen was called by his opponents the “ Chinese 
Gong,”’ from the tremendous strength of his voice, and 
when the Chinese gong went out of use, and the people 
knew uot its horrid din, changed the epithet to the “ Fog 
Horn.” At one period it was “ Earthquake Allen, ” and be- 
cause he had used in a speech the expression “‘ an earth- 
quake of indignation.” Mr. Ewing was called by the 
Democrats “Solitude Ewing,” from a speech he made in the 
Senate, wherein in speaking of the disastrous effect of the 
removal of the deposits by Gen. Jackson, he said, ‘‘ Our 
canals have become a solitude and the lake a desert waste 
of waters.” This term was certainly poetical, having in 
it the element of pleasing melancholy. Not so the term 
applied in that era to the Democratic member of Congress 
from Mercer county, who got fastened upon him the 
epithet of “Sausage.” And this was the way of it : William 
E. Robinson, the waggish reporter, ‘‘ Richelieu,” of the 
New York Tribune, had given a comic description of the 
Hon. Wm. E. Sawyer’s bringing to the House a cold lunch 
and spreading it on his desk, and partaking of it in the 
presence of his fellow-members while business was going 
on. Cold sausage, as described, was the principal article 
of the menu. The Democratic majority expelled Mr. 
‘Robinson, but he came back some years later as the Dem- 
jocratic member from the Brooklyn-New York District. 
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Mr. Sawyer was ever after known as “Sausage Sawyer.” It 
was a cruel epithet to apply to a worthy man. 

There were some Ohio men I then met, I will now 
-speak of.. Young they were and could not dream of the 
honors awaiting their coming years.. Once when in the 
office of the Cleveland Herald, of which Mr. Harris was 
the editor, there came ina youth of scarcely twenty years. 
I was at once interested in him, for he was a native of my 
town,.and his father a friend of my father, and a gentle-. 
man of unusual elegance and acquirements. The young ~ 
man was pale, slender, nimble in his movements, quick 
as a flash with an idea, and enthusiastic. The reflection 
I had was “how young you are to be so interested in poli- 
tics,” for that was what I supposed brought him to the 
office. But he has made an honored record,—GEORGE 
HOADLy. 

While in 1846, I was sketching Athens University, a 
group of students looked upon my work with absorbing: 
interest. It was probably the first time they had seen: 
anyone sketch from nature. Among them was one who 
was to add to Ohio’s honored names in the literary and 
political world.. Love of nature, and love of humor are. 
generally wedded qualities, are certainly so in his case: 
His brilliant description of a daily phenomena first gave 
him wide notice and the pleasing sobriquet ef SUNSET, 
while his superabounding wit from that day to this, hag 
been as a medicine for the alleviation of human woe, and 
place S. S. Cox well on the pedestal among the bene- 
factors. 

In imy boy days I often saw in my father’s bookstore a 
Yale student. -He was tall, broad, even as a youth heavy: 
and strong. He had been quarried from. the granite hills 
of New Hampshire; and now for full half a century, 
has been one of Ohio’s solid possessions. . He was even then 
noted for his strong common sense and masculine grasp of 
intellect. He was a warm admirer of Danicl Webster, 
whom in some important respects he resembles, and of 
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the many eulogies pronounced upon that great man, his 
tribute to his ‘‘Life and Services” is regarded by the family 
and friends of Mr. Webster as the most truthful and 
masterly. Fora large part of his life, Yale College has 
been glad to have him as a member of its corporation, 
which perhaps is as great an honor as’being a cabinet 
minister, but he has even been that, and twice a minister 
abroad to the Courts of Austria and Russia. I am here, 
proud to speak: of him as my life-long friend, ALPHONSQ 
TAFT. 

They were building a railroad from a town on the lake’ 
shore to a point a few miles south, but were not running 
regular trains. I went out of the lake shore town in a 
train consisting of a locomotive, tender, and a single 
baggage bar, with a few rough seats, what they called in 
those days a “Jim Crow car.” There were but three or 
four passengers. One of them was a young man of great 
height, slender, pale, and then just twenty-three years of 
age. He was attired with great neatness, and looked to 
me like a college student, pale and thoughtful. He satin 
‘statue-like silence. Not a word escaped his lips; but I 
‘noticed he had his eyes well open, nothing seemed to fail 
his observation. My saddle-bags, containing valuable 
drawings and notes, had been taken in charge by the rail- 
road man, and I knew not its whereabouts. In talking 
with him about it, I showed as I felt, a nervous anxiety. 
This young man heard my every word, and a feeling of 
shame came over me with the thought, he must think I 
was foolishly fussy. 

Since that day our country has gone through much. 
We of advanced years, who have lived through its periods 
of deadly peril and suffered the agonies of its sore adver- 
sities, alone can tell how much. 

To hold high official position is well enough. The 
time is coming when no man can repeat our long list of 
Presidents. Human applause and honor, to have your 
name on every tongue is well enough; but as compared to 
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some other things, is as mere-sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. But to have rendered great service through great 
love to one’s country, and such a country as ours, with 
which the best hopes of humanity are identified, is every- 
thing. It is this that will immortalize a man, and what 
is better, render his last days his best days. And where 
is the living man, who from that period to this, has done 
such an extended, united to such a great service, to these 
United States, as the silent, reflecting youth who sat by 
me on that day— JOHN SHERMAN. 

A young man said to me in one of the interior towns, 
‘There is an odd character here you ought to see. He 
writes humorous verses, is much of a wit, and is deserving 
of a place in your book.” I replied, “Ohio has a good 
many odd people, and I have not time to give them all a 
call."* The young man eventually moved to Cincinnati, 
became a member of its Literary Club, and I was asso 
ciated with him for years, and learned to love and respect. 
him. He was one of its most popular members, over- 
flowing with good fellowship, cheery, fond of the humor-: 
‘ous, and never known to get angry except in indignation 
at some vile project in view, or some oppressive act com-. 
mitted upon the weak and helpless. In those days there 
was nobody around to tell him, that he was to become 
twice Governor of Ohio, and then President of the United 
States — RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs. 

I now regret I did not see that comical character, Judge 
Elisha W. Howland, that he wanted me to call upon. 
But he is going into my second new edition. 

Two or three years after my visit, the name of the town 
was changed from Lower Sandusky to Fremont, in honor 
not of a then political character, but of the great Path 
Finder over “‘ the Rockies.” Mr. Hayes as the lawyer for 
the petition, presented it to Court, and finished by offering 
the only remonstrance against the change. This was in 
the form of humorous versification, consisting of seven 
werses from the pen of Judge Howland, which Mr. Hayes 
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read to the Court, and I have no doubt with a gusto. 
give you three of them. 
‘*'There is a prayer now going round 
Which I dislike to hear, 
To change the name of this old town, 
I hold so very dear. 


‘They pray the Court to alter it, 
I pray to God they wont; 
And let it stand Sandusky yet, 
And not John C. Fremont. 


‘* Therefore my prayer shall still remain 
Until my voice grows husky, 
O, change the people, not the mane 
Of my old home, Sandusky.” 


Many of the other eminent characters of the Ohio of 
‘that day whom I met, time will not allow me even to 
name, but they will largely be found in the traveling notes 
of my Centennial edition, with other reminiscences. 

I had designed to walk over the State and did walk 
about 100 miles when I bought a horse, large, white, and 
aracker. The name of my companion was Pomp; but a 
more unpretentious creature never lived; he was humil- 
‘ity itself. I bought him of a family physician in 
Delaware. As I rode him out of the gate, the wife and 
children of the doctor wept; and the doctor himself 
siniled, but it was to conceal his true feelings. Poor fel- 
low! he was later one of the many, who leaving their 
little families behind, started overland to California to ~ 
better their condition, and perished on-the way. 

My advent in a little town often created a sensation, 
especially when I took a chair and, sitting in it in the 
center of a street for an hour or more, took a sketch. 
“What is that blank fool doing there in achair?” was not 
an uncommon query from those within my earshot, and ever 
amused me. A knot generally gathered around, and thus 
was I protected from being run over by some passing 
vehicle. : 

Wherever I went I generally found. some local chron- 
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icler of events, or else some old people who could tell me 
incidents of pioneer life. Everything was thrown open 
to me.. Very many sent me communications after I left. 
I collected everything that had been published. While I 
am gathering materials for a book, it absorbs all there is of 
me; I take it to bed with me, I rise in the morning with 
it, andit accompanies me everywhereI go. Things appar- 
ently remote often lead up to the absorbing topic. Every 
man of sense who forms a love for a subject and works, 
will excel. When one of my books is published, that 
which has been a subject of entire absorption changes to 
one of a like repulsion. It recalls memories of labor 
and anxieties. So I can well appreciate the feelings of 
Goldsmith who, on having a certain question put to him 
replied, ‘Oh! don’t ask me, I dont know anything about 
that subject; I once wrote a book upon it.” 

On the first of September my work was done. A little 
over seven years of my life had been passed in this kind 
of labor, given to my country. Then for thirty years 
thereafter I was a citizen of Cincinnati, and under my 
roof-tree buckeyes sprouted, grew and blossomed. There 
I led a very retired life, my travels mainly from my house 
to my office, but the many books that I made from that 
point went out all over the land, to perform a mission and 
to show I was still living. Then that also ended. Now, 
after an interval of years, I am again in action, working 
while it is yet day, which to each of us is brief and can 
be told in these few lines of mine: 


LIFE OUTLINED. 


A strange world this, with its ever-changing chimes, 
Peals of joy from virtues, wails of woe from crimes ; 
Where the pressing present crowds back the fading past, 
And on a brighter morrow the eye of man is cast. 


’Tis here we are born, play, work, laugh and sigh, 
Love, wed, rear children, grow old and then die; 
Still on the world moves, and we are forgot ; 
Few know, and less care — oblivion’s our lot, 


3 
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Still eyes shall weep, sad vigus keep 

As death the reaper cuts the lines, 

And ages roll and dirges toll 

And the winds go moaning through the pines, 


Vet marriage bell o’er hill and dell 

Will proclaim the sweet old story 

And childrea’s prattle and drum’s wild rattle 
Tell of happy youth and glory. 


HENRY HOWE. 














THE SALE OF THE WESTERN. RESERVE. 


AT the beginning of the Revolutionary War, the State of: 
Connecticut claimed the strip of land lying within her 


charter limits, forty-one degrees and forty-two degrees 
two minutes north latitude, extending’ from the Dela- 


ware River to the Mississippi River. The. State of 


Pennsylvania also claimed so much of this strip as 


lay within her charter limits; that'is, east of a meridian 
line five degrees west of the Delaware. A bitter contro- 
versy between the two States was decided by a Federal 


court, sitting at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1782, in favor of « 
Pennsylvania. This decision left Connecticut in posses? 
sion of, at least claiming, that part of the belt lying- west of. 


the western boundary of Pennsylvania. Then came on 
the cessions of their Northwestern claims by the claimant 
States, New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut. On September 14, 1786, by her delegates in Con- 
gress, the last named State executed a deed of release and 
cession, of which the following is the material part: 

“An ample deed of release and cession of all the right, 
title, interest, jurisdiction, and claim of the State of Con- 
necticut to certain western lands, beginning at the. com- 
pletion of the forty-first degree of north latitude, 120 
miles west of the western boundary line of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania as now claimed by said Common- 
wealth, and from thence by a line drawn north parallel 
to and 120 miles west of the said west line of Penusyl- 
vania, and to continue north ‘until it comes to forty-two 
degrees and two minutes north latitude. Whereby all the 
right, title, interest, jurisdiction, and claim of the State 
of Connecticut to the lands lying west of said line to be 
drawn as aforementioned 120 miles west of the western 
boundary line of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, as 
now claimed by said Commonwealth, shall be included, 
released, and ceded to the United States in Congress. 
assembled, for the common use and benefit of the said 
States, Connecticut inclusive.” 


The effect of this release and cession was to leave Con- 
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necticut in possession of the lands, bounded north and 
south by the parallels of forty-two degrees two minutes, 
or rather the international boundary line, and forty-one 
degrees, and east and west by the western boundary line 
of Pennsylvania and a line parallel with that boundary 
and west of it 120 miles. In respect to these lands, Con- 
necticut claimed all that she had released and ceded in 
respect to the others, viz: the right, title, interest, and 
jurisdiction, which is as exclusive and absolute a claim as 
she could to-day make to the city of Hartford or to Tolland 
county. In other words, the lands not released and ceded 
to the States were, to all intents and purposes, a part of 
the State of Connecticut. No inquiry will here be made 
into the grounds or validity of this claim farther than 
to say that the claim rested on the charter given 
by Charles II in 1662 to the Governor and Company 
of Connecticut, which granted that colony all the lands 
within her charter limits west of Narragansett Bay to the 
South Sea; and that if this charter entitled Connecticut 
to anything within the boundaries of her western claim it 
entitled her to everything, both soil and jurisdiction. The 
lands that Connecticut did not release and cede she was 
said to ‘‘ reserve”; and they soon came to be called “ The 
Western Reserve of Connecticut,” ‘The Connecticut 
Western Reserve,” “The Western Reserve,” and “New 
Connecticut.” These names were all popular in their 
origin, but they are found in historical and legal 
documents. ; 

In 1786 the lands were uncultivated and waste, and in 
sole possession of wild animals and wild men; they were 
far beyond the farthest reach of western. emigration; 
nevertheless the disposition to be made of them became 
at once an interesting public question. An attempt 
to sell a part of the lands was made the very month 
following the execution of the deed of release and 
cession. 

In October, 1786, the Legislature resolved to put the 
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lands lying east of the Cuyahoga River, the Portage Path, 
and the Tuscarawas River on the market. The resolu- 
tions then adopted, together with some amendments made 
in May of the next year, contained a full statement of the 
method of surveys and sales. Some features of the plan 
are worthy of note. 

The lands should be sold for the public securities of the 
day, except that $27 for each township was required in 
specie, enough, it was supposed, to pay for the surveys. 
They should rot be sold for less than three shillings law- 
ful money per acre, or fifty cents of our currency. The 
territory should be surveyed into townships six miles 
square, lying in tiers parallel with the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania, and numbered from east to west, one, 
two, three, etc. The townships should also be numbered 
from south to north in the same way. Five hundred acres 
of good land were to be reserved in every township to the 
public for the sipport of the gospel ministry; the same. 
quantity for the support of schools; and 240 acres were to 
be granted, in fee simple, to the first gospel minister who 
should settle in the town. The sales should be made by 
townships. The Legislature also appointed a committee 
of three persons to manage the surveys and sales, and 
directed how the titles should be made. It also guaran- 
teed the preservation of the peace and good order of the 
settlers under the authority of Connecticut, in a manner 
consistent with the National Confederation, until the State 
should resign its jurisdiction, and local government should - 
be duly established. This feature of the plan is deserv- 
ing of special notice. 

_ No attempt was made to execute the surveys that the 
resolutions of 1786-87 contemplated. Nor was-more than 
one sale made in consequence of these resolutions. ‘This’ 
was “The Salt Springs Tract” of 24,000 acres, lying in 
the Mahoning Valley below Warren, sold to General Sam- 
uel Holden Parsons, of Middletown, Connecticut, in 1788. 
The tract was described in the deed as though the survey 
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Was actually made; but the lines were first run by the 
Connecticut Land Company several years later. General 
Parsons at once began to make sales of parts. of his pur- 
thase and to execute deeds. General Parsons was 
‘drowned a few years later, leaving his business in some 
confusion, and the adjustment of the rights growing out 
of his purchase to the rights of the Connecticut Land 
Company gave no little trouble. No settlements were 
‘then made on the tract. 

For a number of years the inhabitants of certain Cone 
necticut towns that had suffered losses of property in the 
incursions made by the British troops into the State dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, had been praying the General 
Assembly for relief on the ground that they alone should 
not be compelled to bear these losses. The propriety of 
this prayer lad been recognized by an abatement of 
taxes. Now the proposition was brought forward to grant 
to the petitioners a part of the western lands. Accord- 
ingly, May 10, 1792, the Legislature adopted the following 
preamble and resolution : 

‘‘Upon the memorial of the inhabitants of the towns 
of Fairfield and Norwalk, showing to this Assembly that 
many of the inhabitants of said towns, suffered great 
losses by the devastations of the enemy during the late 
wat, praying a compensation therefor ; and on report of a 
committee appointed by this Assembly, at their sessions 
held at Hartford, in May 1791, to ascertain from docu- 
nents in the public offices, the amount of the losses of the 
said memorialists, and’ others, under similar circum- 
stances, which had been estimated conformably to acts of 
this Legislature, being such as were occasioned by incur- 
sions of the enemy during the late war, distinguishing 
the losses of buildings and necessary furniture from those 
of other articles by said documents, or otherwise; and 
also, to ascertain the advancements which have been 
made to the sufferers, by abatement of taxes or other- 
wise; and report the same, with their opinion relative to 
the ways and means of affording further relief, as per 
memorial and report on file, 

Resolved by this Assembly, That there be, and there here- 
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by is, released and quit-claimed to the sufferers hereafter 
named, or their legal representatives where they are dead, 
and to their heirs and assigns forever, five hundred 
thousand acres of the lands belonging to this State, lying 
west of the State of Pennsylvania, and bounding north- 
erly on the shore of Lake Erie, beginning at the west 
line of said lands, and extending eastward to a line 
tunning northerly and southerly, parallel to the east line 
of said tract of land belonging to this State, and extend- 
ing the whole width of said lands, and easterly, so far as 
to make said quantity of five hundred thousand acres of 
land exclusive of any lands within said bounds, if any 
be, which may have been heretofore granted, to be divided 
to and among the said sufferers, and their legal represent- 
atives, where they are dead, in proportion to the several 
-— annexed to their names, as follows in the annexed 
ist.’ 

The resolution then enumerates the sufferers under their 
respective towns, and assigns to each one his amount of 
loss as the committee had found. In all there are 1870 
persons, and an aggregate loss of £161,548 IIs. These 
lands, known in Connecticut history as the “ Sufferers 
Lands,” and in Ohio history as the “‘ Fire Lands, ” are com- 
prised, for the most part, in the present counties of 
Huron and Erie. In time the sufferers were duly incor- 
porated, both in Connecticut and Ohio, with the title, 
“The Proprietors of the Half Million Acres of Land 
lying south of Lake Erie.” In time the lands were duly 
surveyed and divided among the proprietors. Connecti- 
cut granted the sufferers only the soil, retaining the 
jurisdiction in her own hands. 

In May, 1793, the General Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee of eight men, one from each county in the State, 
to sell the remaining lands and to execute deeds for 
them, accepting such proposals as not less than six of the 
committee should consider advantageous, provided that 
not more than six years time should be allowed for com- 
pleting the payments, and that the deferred payments 
should bear interest at six percent. In October of the 
same year the Assembly took the following action: 
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“An Act Establishing Funds for the Support of the 
Ministry and Schools of Education: 

“Be it ENACTED, etc., That the moneys arising from 
the sale of the territory belonging to the State, lying west 
of the State of Pennsylvania, be and the same is hereby 
established a perpetual fund, the interest whereof is 
granted and shall be appropriated to the use and benefit 
of the several ecclesiastical societies, churches, or congre- 
gations of all denominations in this State, to be by them 
applied to the support of their respective ministers or 
preachers of the gospel and schools of education, undez 
such rules and regulations as shall be adopted by this or 
some future session of the General Assembly.”’ 


At that time State and Church were considerably mixed 
up in Connecticut; the “towns” and the “societies” or 
churches were but different aspects of the same politico- 
ecclesiastical corporations; and the Congregational churches 
long had almost exclusive control of public education. 
The act just quoted was preceded by 2 long and earnest 
discussion in the Legislature ; and it was followed by one 
longer and more earnest throughout the State. This dis- 
cussion had the effect to suspend the sale of the lands, 
and the legislation of 1792 were finally repealed. 

The General Assembly of the State, in May, 1795, 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, by this Assembly, ‘That a committee be ap- 
pointed to receive any proposals that may be made by 
any person or prsons, whether inhabitants of the United 
States or others, for the purchase of the lands belong- 
ing to this Staté lying west of the west line of Penn- 
sy!vania as claimed by said State; and the said committee 
are hereby fully authorized and empowered, in the name 
and behalf of this State, to negotiate with any such per- 
son or persons on the subject of any such proposals. And, 
also, to form aud: complete any contract or contracts for 
the sale of said lands,.and to make and execute, under 
their hands and seals, to the purchaser or purchasers, a 
deed or deeds, duly authenticated, quitting, in behalf o 
this State, all riglit, title, and interest, juridical and terri- 
torial, in and to the said lands, to him or them, and te his 
ortheir heirs forever. That before the executing of such 
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deed or deeds, the purchaser or purchasers shall give their 
personal note or bond, payable to the treasurer of this 
State, for the purchase money, carrying an interest of six 
per centum, payable annually, to commence from the 
date thereof, or from such future period, not exceeding 
two years, from the date, as circumstances, in the-opinion 
of the committee, may require, and as may be agreed on 
between them and the said purchaser or purchasers, with 
good and sufficient sureties, inhabitants of this State, or 
with sufficient deposit of bank or other stock of the United 
States, or of the particular States, which note or bond 
shall be taken payable at a period not, more remote than 
five years from the date; or, if by annual installments, so 
that the last installment be payable within ten years from 
the date, either in specie, or 1n six per cent., three per cent., 
or deferred stock of the United States, at the discretion of 
the committee. That if the committee shall find that it 
will be most beneficial to the State or ‘its citizens to form 
several contracts for the sale of said lands, they shall not 
consummate any of the said contracts apart by themselves 
while the others lie in a train of negotiation only, but all 
the contracts which taken together shall comprise the 
whole quantity of the said lands shall be consummated 
together, and the purchasers shall hold their respective 
parts or proportions as tenants in common of thé whole 
tract or territory, and not in severalty. That said com, 
mittee, in whatever manner they shall find it best to sefl 
the said lands, whether by an entire contract or by several 
contracts, shall in no case be at liberty to sell the whole 
quantity for a principal sum less than one miHion of dol- 
lars in specie, or if day of payment be given for sum of 
less value than one million of dollars in specie with inter- 
est at six per cent. per annum from the time of such sale.” 


And the same session the following: 


“This Assembly do appoint John Treadwell, James 
Wadsworth, Marvin Wait, William Edmonds, Thomas 
Grosvenor, Aaron Austin, Elijah Hubbard, and Sylvester 
Gilbert, Esquires, a committee to negotiate a sale of. the 
western lands belonging to this State lying west of the 
west line of Pennsylvania, as claimed by said State, 
according to a resolve for that purpose, passed at the pres-. 
ent session of the General Assembly.” 


The Assembly also passed an act which repealed the 
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act of October, 1792, devoting the proceeds of the lands 
to the support of the ministry and education, and at the 
same time passed a new act which established the future 
school fund of the State. These are summaries of its three 
principal sections: 

1 hat the principal sum obtained from the sale of 
the said lands shall be a perpetual fund for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned; and the interest arising therefrom 
shall be appropriated to the support of schools in the sev- 
eral societies constituted, or which shall be constituted, by 
law, in certain local bounds within the State. 

2. As the said interest becomes due from time to time, 
it shall be paid over to the said societies, in their capacity 
as school societies, according to the list of polls and valu- 
able estates of such societies respectively. 

3. Provided, that whenever such society shall, in a 
legal meeting called for that sole purpose, by a two-thirds 
vote of the legal voters present, request of the General As- 
sembly liberty to improve their proportion of said inter- 
est, or any part thereof, for the support of the Christian 
ministers or the public worship of God, the Assembly 
shall have full power to grant the request; and in case of 
tuch grant, the school society shall pay over the amount 
to granted to the religious societies, churches; or congre- 
| atious of all denominations of Christians within its lim- 
its, to be proportioned to such societies, etc., according to 
the list of their respective inhabitants or numbers which, 
when such payments from time to time are made, shall 
have been last perfected; and in case there shall be in 
such school society any individuals who compose a part 
only of any such religious society, church, or congrega- 
tion, then the proportion of such individuals shall be paid 
to the order of the body to which they belong. ie 

In June of the same year the committee caused the 
action of the Legislature and the lands to be advertised 
in the newspapers of the State, and in Boston, Providence, 
Albany, New York, and Philadelphia. In August the 
committee met the second time, to see what response their 
advertisements would call out. Speculation in wild lands 
was epidemic in New England at the time, and a large 
number of would-be purchasers flocked to Hartford. The 
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report of the committee to the Legislature gives a full 
history of its proceedings, and also enables one to see 
what was going on among the bidders outside. 

Elkanah Wilson offered $1,000,000 for the lands; 
Zephania Swift, for himself and associates, the same; Col. 
Silas Pepoon, for himself and associates, $1,130,000; Hart, 
Phelps, and others, $1,150,000; James Sullivan, $1,010,- 
000; John Livingston, for himself and associates, $1,250,- 
ooo. Most of the bidders were Connecticut men, but 
Livingston belonged to New York, and had acquired some 
celebrity as a speculator in lands in the western part of 
that State. The Connecticut men seem to have been 
jealous of those competitors who were not such, and they 
formed themselves into what the report calls the “ State 
Companies.” Livingston offered to let the Connecticut 
men have a one-half interest in the purchase if his propo- 
sition was accepted; and they offered him an interest in 
the lands over and above 3,000,000 acres, if he would 
withdraw from the contest, provided they obtained the 
lands. Livingston’s offer was the largest one made, but 
the committee feared that difficulties between him and the 
Connecticut men would arise out of the moiety arrange- 
ment, and also that he could not give such security for 
the lands as they demanded. Livingston finally withdrew 
with the understanding that’ he should be admitted to a 
share of the excess over 3,000,000 acres, leaving the Con- 
necticut men a clear field. The report contains the sig- 
nificant remark that the State Companies seemed to com- 
prise all the inhabitants of the State who wished to inter- 
est thetnselves in the purchase, and that they appeared to 
have formed a coalition. In fact, the State Companies 
had become confederated through representatives called 
in the report “the agents.” The withdrawal of Living- 
ston and the formation of the coalition put an end to all 
competition. Recognizing this fact, the committee disre- 
garded the rule that it had adopted requiring all proposi- 
tions to be made in writing, and invited the agents to a. 
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personal conference, which immediately took place. Trt 
this conference the agents submitted ‘in writing an offer 
of twelve hundred thousand dollars, payable in five years, 
to bear. interest at six per cent. after two years from the 
delivery of the deeds,with such security as the Legislaturg 
fequired. The comiittee accepted the offer, aud the 
agents gave a bond for $100,000, binding themselves to 
complete the purchase.. The seven agents were Oliver 
‘Phelps, William Hart, Samuel Mather, Elijah Hyde, 
Mathew Nicoll, Moses Cleaveland, Gideon Granger, jr. 
Several of these are, names well known to students of 
early Western Reserve history. 


The sale was made August 12. On September 2, 1795, 
the committee and the purchasers came together to com< 
plete the sale and purchase. There was a good deal of 
friction between the two parties, but this was allayed and 
the transaction completed. The printed form of deed 
used begins with reciting the resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature in May, and then proceeds as follows: 


“ Now, know ye, that we, John Treadwell, James Wadse 
worth, Marvin. Wait, William Edmonds, Thomas Grosvee, 
nor, Aaron Austin, Elijah Hubbard, and Sylvester Gilbert, 
being the committee in the said last recited: ‘resolve, in’ 
pursuance of and agreeable to the trust reposed in us by 
said recited resolve, having formed sundry contracts with: 
divers persons for the sale of said lands, which contracts,: 
taken together, compose the whole quantity of said lands, 
for the consideration of dollars, secured, to be 
paid agreeable to the termis of said resolves, to the full 
satisfaction of said committee, by ~, of —, in 
the county of - , in the State of , the receipt: 
of which is hereby acknowledged—Do by these presents, in 
behalf of the State of Connecticut, grant to the said 
, and to his heirs forever, all right, title, and inters. 
est, juridical and territorial, in and to twelve huri- 
dred thousandths of the lands described in said first men- 
tioned resolve, to be held by the said as tenants in 
common of said whole tract or territory with the other 
purchasers, and not in severalty.” 
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The seven agents, to whom the sale had been made, 
were the representatives of what would to-day be called a 
“syndicate,” consisting, for the most part, of Connecticut 
men, formed to buy and sell these iands. Their sole pur- 
pose and object was speculative. The journal of the com- 
mittee says thirty-six deeds were made, but only thirty- 
five are found in the records of Trumbull county. Each 
deed was made to what in law is called a “ purchaser,” 
but some of the purchasers were several different individ- 
uals’; besides, some of these represented others, whose 
names do not appear on the list of purchasers or in the 
deeds. The names of forty-eight men appear on the list, 
and as many as fifty-seven persons are said to have been 
directly interested in the purchase. It will be seen that 
each deed conveyed to the purchaser, whether one indi- 
vidual or more, as many twelve-hundred-thousandths of 
the whole tract of land as he had agreed to pay dollars to 
the total purchase money, but in common with the other 
purchasers, and not in severalty. 

No money was paid to the State at the time. Each pur- 
chaser gave his bond, with approved personal security, for 
as many dollars as he received twelve-hundred-thous- 
andths of the land. The committee’s report shows that the 
purchasers had no small difficulty to furnish the security 
that was demanded ; and a careful examination of the bonds 
made reveals the fact that the members of the syndicate 
helped one another, the man who appears on one bond as 
principal appearing on other bonds as a surety. Much 
more of this helping one another was allowed than 
‘would be considered business-like to-day, unless in a 
‘Western town smitten by a real estate mania. How- 
ever, the committee say they are satisfied the security 
is. for the time sufficient, but do not know how it will 
be in five years. At a later time, however, the pur- 
chasers secured the State by giving mortgages on the 


Jands, 


Such are the ‘material facts in the history of the greats 
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est land transaction in the history of Ohio, so far as quan- 
tity of land sold is concerned. It was a large business 
transaction of any kind for the time. Moreover, it was at 
once followed by very interesting and important events, 
as the settlement of the Western Reserve, and the estab- 
lishinent of home government within its limits. 


The Connecticut School Fund, which amounts to some- 
thing more than two million dollars, consists wholly of 
the proceeds of those lands and of capitalized interest. 
Hon. C. D. Hine, the Secretary of the State Board of Ed- 
pication, questions the current opinion that this fund has 
promoted the cause of public education. He said two or 
(three years ago: 


“The School Fund, derived from the sale of Western 
lands, yielded an income last year of $120,855, ‘which 
amounts to eighty cents for each person of the school age. 
The average expense of educating each of these persons 
throughout the State, is $10.31, so that the fund now fur- 
nishes about eight per cent. of the total cost. In those 
towns and cities where the people insist upon good 
schools, no reliance is placed upon these permanent 
funds. indeed, the history of our State shows conclu- 
sively chat at the time when the fund was most productive, 
yielding $1.40 or $1.50 for each person of the school age, 
and when towns depended upon it, as they generally did, 
for the support of their schools, the schools themselves 
were poor and short. In fact, this was the darkest period 
of our educational experience. A very striking deteriora- 
tion took place as soon as the fund became productive 
and the income began to be distributed. Before that 
period schools had been maintained at least six months, 
and at most nearly the whole year, according to the size 
of the district. After, and not long after, this new source 
of income was opened, the usual length of schools was 
reduced to only three months, or just the time that this. 
fund would maintain the schools. ‘The sums which came 
as gratuities relieved the people of responsibility and 
deadened their interest, until the schools were continued 
only so long as the charity lasted. Happily, the danger 
from this direction is passed and cannot return,. The. 
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fund has probably reached its greatest productiveness, and 
the fer capita will constantly decrease. The public 
schools must draw their sustenance from the people who. 
are directly or indirectly benefited by them.”' 


B. A. HINSDALE. 





1 The Nation, No. 1076 











DOWN SOUTH BEFORE THE WAR. 


RECORD OF A RAMBLE TO NEW ORLEANS IN 1858. 


On the second day of December, 1857, in company with 
my friend and fellow-student, Alexis E. Holcombe, of Ra- 
venna, Ohio, I started on an unpremeditated journey 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
A tolerably complete diary kept during the six months of 
our sojourn in the South furnishes the material of the fol- 
lowing narrative: 

We set out from Lebanon, Ohio, by stage-coach for Cin- 
cinnati, from which city we went on the steamer Bostona 
to Maysville, Kentucky. From Maysville we proceeded 
to Flemingsburg, and thence to Poplar Plains, tarrying 
a few days in each of the three towns. Continuing our 
trip to Mount Sterling, which we reached December 23, 
we put up at the Ashton House, a very pleasant hotel, 
where we remained until January 5, 1858. On Christmas 
day the streets of Mount Sterling were thronged with 
colored folks, dressed in their Sunday apparel, and bent 
on pleasure. We were told that it had long been the 
custom in Kentucky to grant the slaves absolute freedom 
from duty on Christmas, and, indeed, to allow them large 
liberty during the e1tire Holiday week. 

By ten o’clock on New Year’s morning the town was 
overflowing with a much greater multitude than was 
seen on Christmas. White and black; male and female; 
men, women, children of all ranks and conditions, in 
wheeled vehicles, on horseback, on foot,—hundreds came 
pouring in from every direction. Owner and owned flock- 
ed from various parts of. the county to readjust their 
property relations for the ensuing year. It was the day 
set apart for slave-holders to sell, buy, let and hire human 
chattels. And the slaves were permitted to exercise a 
limited privilege of choosing new homes and masters. 
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Some servants were loaned by way of friendly accommo- 
dation, many were rented or leased at a rate of from $50 
to $200 a year. One woman was crying because it had 
fallen to her lot to serve a mistress whom she feared. 
“If I could only please her,’ sobbed the poor girl, “I 
wouldn’t care; but she won’t like me, she won’t like me.” 
The greater number of the slaves seemed stupid and in- 
different to their fate. The natural cheerfulness of the 
race was exhibited in sharp contrast with the melancholy 
background which their condition as bond-people afford- 
ed. At a street corner a hilarious group of Sambos and 
Cuffeys laughed and danced to the lively thrum of a 
banjo, played by a grinning minstrel black as ebony. 

A comical old fellow wearing the picturesque ruin of a 
silk hat on his gray, wooly pate, limped about with gro- 
tesque antics, informing everybody that he was a “spoilt 
darkey,” and that he would “ be of no use to anybody” 
who might hire him. 

In the yard of the Court House—temple of blind jus- 
tice,— a black man was put up at noon-day on the auction 
block, and was sold to the highest bidder. ‘The crier an- 
nounced the name and age of the human vendible stand- 
ing there for public inspection, and vouched that ‘‘ Jack” 
was sound in all respects. Perhaps it was mere curiosity, 
perhaps some irresistible impulse of the abolitionist blood 
of my father crying in my veins “Man is man, no man 
is more,” that impelled me to walk up to the block, and 
speak to the dusky brother who was “ going, going,” and 
soon would be “gone” for the market price. He told me 
that he had a wife in Mount Sterling, from whom he did 
not wish to part. “I don’t care who buys me, I ain’t 
afraid of no cruel master; but I want to stay close to wife 
and chil’en.” 

The man was sold for $750, a very low price, the by- 
standers said, and I thought so, too. I was ashamed to 
look the unfortunate “ property ” in the face, for he must 
have felt very cheap under the circumstances, 
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On Christmas Eve, a gang of colored hands from the 
“Tron Works,” came in joyful procession to Mount Ster- 
ling. Their captain headed the line, improvising and 
singin’ in a loud voice, such couplets as: 

**Oh Lord have mercy on my soul, 
De hens and chickens I has stole.” 

At the close of each line the whole squad would join 
in a jubilant chorus, animating to hear. The sooty trou- 
badors of the “ Iron Works,” were coming home to spend 
the holidays, and were abandoning themselves to the 
pleasure of anticipation. After the week had been spent 
in idleness, laughter and general jollification, the reluct- 
ant company returned, in slow procession, and again they 
sang, but now in a mournful strain. The leader, impro- 
vising his solo as before, changed its tenor to suit his 


mood : 
‘*Fare ye well, ye white folks all!” 


The wild, sad chorus came swelling from the marching 
column, as from some melodious instrument: 


Chorus —‘* Wo — 0 — 0 — 0 —o — 0!” 
Solo— ‘*And fare ye well, ye niggers, too!” 
Chorus —‘** Wo — 0 — 0 — 0 — 0 — o!”” 
Solo— ‘I holler dis time, I holler no mo!” 


Chorus —‘* Wo — 0 — 0 —o—0— 0!” 

Thus went on the strange song and chorus, as the 
slaves filed back to their labor, tramp, tramp, tramp; and 
the tones grew fainter in the distance, till at last the 
dying, ‘“‘Wo—o—o—o—o—o—o!” was lost in the 
silence of the winter night. 

While the dark procession was passing through the 
street, I noticed one figure drop out of the file, hurry 
to a small gate and look anxiously into a side yard. A 
girl flew down to meet him, took his hand, kissed him, 
and turning towards the house, went back slowly, her 
apron lifted to hcr eyes. The man glided to liis place 
in the moving column, and his voice joined the melan- 
choly refrain. 

On January 5, we set out on foot, from Mount Sterling 
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for Lexington. At night-fall we found ourselves by a 
farm house, and knocked at the door. A bustling old 
lady, whom we learned was called “ Aunt Patsey,” very 
cordially invited us in, saying, “You may be kin folks, 
put the Lord knows who.” We told her that we were 
not kin folks, yet we hoped the Lord had not forgotten 
us, at which desperate joke she laughed, and made us 
heartily welcome. The room into which we were received 
had an old-fashioned, wide fire-place, piled with blazing 
logs; a kettle simmered on the crane, and a black-woman 
was roasting coffee in a skillet on the coals. A not un- 
pleasant incident connected with our entertainment was, 
that next morning, when we offered to pay our host, that 
bluff farmer showed sigus of indignation, and reminded us 
that we were in old Kentucky, where hospitality was 
given, and not sold. 

We spent several days in Lexington, the first seat cf 
culture in the Ohio Valley, known long ago as the 
Athens of the West. Of course we visited Transylvania 
University, and historic Ashland, the home of Henry 
Clay. A thirty-two miles ride in a stage-coach brought 
us from Lexington to Danville. The scenery along the 
Kentucky River is magnificent, and to its natural charm 
the interest of romantic historical association is added. 
From one point we looked down upon the solitudes 
“where once Bocae trod,” the forest still retaining its 
primeval aspect. The stage-driver pointed to a knob, 
which, tradition says, was the site of the famous back- 
woodsinan’s hut. 

Danville we found so delightful that we lingered there 
for nearly a month, enjoying social and intellectual inter- 
course with some of the most polite and pleasant people 
of that cultivated town. Here was to be seen, in its full 
attractiveness, that typical life and behavior which char- 
acterize the best families of Virginia and Kentucky. 
High courtesy, chivalrous regard for woman, open-hand- 
ed generosity, a proud sense of personal honor, liberal 
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reading in the line of general literature, and a readiness 
to entertain and be entertained by social pleasures, 
were leading attributes of the men. The reactive influ- 
ences playing between the town and its educational insti- 
tutions, gave a vitality and piquancy to local society and 
relieved it from provincialism. In Danville we enjoyed 
the privilege of acquaintance with the famous pulpit 
orator, Robert J. Breckenridge D. D., an uncle of Vice 
President Breckenridge. 

About the middle of February we resumed our ram- 
bling journey, and went, by way of Frankfort, to Louis- 
ville, where we took the steamer Great Western for 
Memphis. ‘The voyage down the lower Ohio; the im- 
pression made upon the mind by a first view of the 
wonderful Mississippi, its tumultuous waters at high 
flood; and the novel experience of living on a floating 
residence which was itself a curious little world, I will 
not try to describe. Suffice it to say that, to my 
excited fancy, the days on board the Great Western were 
so enchanting that I wrote in my journal, “I wish it 
were a thousand miles to Memphis.” 

It came to pass, however, on the night of February 21, 
that our craft was for a time in such peril, that passengers 
and crew wished themselves anywhere else than where we 
were. A thick fog enveloped the swollen river, and a dis- 
mal sleet was falling upon the icy deck. The clock-hand 
pointed to ten; many of the passengers had gone to their 
berths, but a few were toasting their toes at the stove in 
the gentlemen’s cabin. The captain, with some jolly friends, 
sat at a table playing “seven-up.” A sudden, violent 
ringing of the engine bells startled all listeners, for it was 
the signal to reverse the wheels and check the boat’s mo- 
tion. At the same moment an officer rushed into the 
cabin, and delivered the brief message “ Captain, here’s 
hell!” The alarming announcement was not comforting 
to unprepared sinners. In const@rnation we hurried to 
the deck, at the captain’s heels. A glance through the 
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stygian fog almost made us think that the officer’s words 
were literally true, for, just ahead, glowing in the dark, 
we saw the red mouths of the furnaces of an up-steam 
packet. Both boats were under full headway, but ours 
was going with the greater velocity, borne down by the 
force of a swift current. Not far away glared several red, 
warning lights above the wrecks of two steamers that had 
recently been sunk by a collision such as now threatened 
the Great Western. But steam rescued our lives. The 
two vessels came so near together that a man might 
have stepped from deck to deck. But a miss was as 
good asa mile. We went back to the cabin and resumed 
our sins, the captain and his friends continuing their game 
of “seven up.” Before morning we arrived at Memphis. 

My jgurnal records little of Memphis, save that we 
stopped at the Commercial House; that the streets were 
muddy; and that we each purchaséd a sword-cane, with 
what blood-thirsty intention I remember not. 

Scraping the Memphian mud from our feet we took 
the train for Panola, a county-seat in northern Mississippi. 
Accident seated me in the car beside a remarkably 
curious human creature who told me his name was Sharp, 
and that he was a school-master. I will picture him, be- 
ginning the portrait at the top. Professor Sharp’s head 
was round and dirty, with small eyes like painted mar- 
bles, a frouzy, yellowish tangle of hair, an exceedingly 
long, skinny neck, and a greasy Panama hat. There was 
no positive and but faint circumstantial evidence that he 
wore a shirt; his coat and pantaloons were made of the 
same material, homespun cloth, dyed with logwood. The 
trousers legs terminated some eight inches above his feet, 
drawers were visible below, and still lower, wrinkled 
socks descended into a pair of capacious shoes. The 
function of an overcoat was fulfilled by an old horse- 
blanket with a hole in the middle, through which the 
school-master thrust his aforesaid head, after the style of 
the Indians. 
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Mr. Sharp took off his Panama hat, and, setting the 
crown carefully upon his knees, drew from its depths 
divers and sundry pieces of folded paper covered with writ- 
ing — “ documents,” he said they were — which he studied 
diligently with silent contortions of mouth, as if spelling 
amazingly crooked words. Prof. Sharp informed me that 
he taught ‘“‘the branches” for ten cents a day, per 
pupil; that he also gave lessons in “ penmanship and all 
kinds of painting.” I asked where his residence was, and 
he replied that his present “ predestination” was Panola. 

The region we passed through on the way to Panola 
was flat and swampy; covered with a thick forest of 
scrub-oak and cypress trees, with here and there a bush 
of dark green holly. There was no public conveyance, 
and so we were obliged to make our way for a mile on 
foot, in the boggy woods, amid tangled bushes and over 
logs, to the village, which we reached at nightfall. We 
were cordially received by the landlord of a small, newly 
built inn, bearing the name of Planter’s Hotel. Mine 
host was talkative, and gave us graphic accounts of the 
principal characters of the neighborhood. Panola boasted 
a famous hunter, who, returning from the woods one day, 
with a crestfallen air, swore he would break his gun, and 
never shoot again. | 

“Why, Bob, what’s the matter?” 

“The matter! Bad luck! I saw eight wild turkeys in 
a flock, and killed only seven !” 

While we were sitting by the fire listening to the tales 
of a landlord, a tall, slim, keen-eyed man came in shiver- 
ing with cold. He had just taken up a runaway slave 
and lodged him in jail. Telling this with a swagger of 
triumph, he flung his hat upon a table, saying, ‘‘ Damn 
the niggers; I wish they would behave decent.” . 

After a night’s rest, we started out bright and early 
on the morning of February 23, intending to walk to 
Granada, a distance of forty-eight miles. Our course was 
through interminable forests of scrub-oak and pine, the 
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pine becoming more abundant as we proceeded southward. 
The first plantations we saw were large clearings in the 
woods, with fields of irregular shape. Every farm had 
its cotton-press and gin-house, with huge heaps of cotton 
seed rotting on the ground. The planter’s residence was 
located usually rear the center of his land, and not far 
from it stood the collection of huts in which the negroes 
were lodged. 

The vigorous exercise of walking gave us a keen appe- 
tite, and as mid-day approached we began to cast about 
for refreshment. We stopped at more than one domicile, 
but either the inmates did not like our looks, or were lack- 
ing in hospitality, for they sent us away empty. This was 
before the era of professional ¢ramps; therefore, we could 
hardly have been mistaken for gentlemen of that luxurious 
class. A woman, suspiciously standing guard at her 
threshold, when we asked whether she could favor us with 
a dinner, answered “I reckon not. Our cook is not at 
home.” ‘ But,” pleaded my friend Alexis, very politely, 
“we are very hungry, and we don’t want a warm dinner.” 
*“Haint got no cold victuals,” was the response, and the 
door was shut in our faces. 

Trudging on, we came at length to a very primitive 
shanty in the midst of a dreary waste of pine woods. ‘The 
skins of small animals were stretched and nailed on the 
cabin to dry. In desperation I knocked at the rude door 
of this lodge in the wilderness. A gaunt, big-boned man 
wearing a hunter’s dress opened the door, and said, “‘ Come 
right in. Take a cheer,” he added; but he must have 
meant this figuratively, for there ‘was not a chair in 
the room. Mr. Holcombe sat down upon a three-legged 
stool, and I upon the foot of a trundle-bed. We made 
known our peptic condition, and our host, who looked as 
if he had often been hungry himself, and knew how to 
sympathize, assured us that our demands should be suj~ 
plied. He vanished, but reappeared in half an hour, say- 
ing, “‘ Now, gents, walk out and take a bite.” We followed 
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him out through the door by which we had entered, and 
around a duck pond, to the dining-room, a rickety /ean-io, 
in the rear of the main edifice. This back-room seemed 
to be the apartment in which the family preferred to live. 
The floor consisted of the natural earth. There wasa 
rude table, with a bench at one side, on which we took 
seat. The banquet served by the mistress of the manor 
comprised two courses, namely, corn-bread with peas, and 
bacon with peas. Our host and his wife stood by while 
we ate, and the audience was increased by the appearance 
of a gawky boy, and two big girls. The bashful maidens 
were clad with a sparse simplicity that Greek civilization 
might have envied. The ludicrous scene received a finish- 
ing touch wlien, at the heels of the gawky boy and his 
sisters, a lank dog came in iollowed by four lean cats and 
one inquisitive goose. 

I should like to relate what further befell us on the mem- 
orable journey to Granada; how we stayed all night at 
a planter’s; how, at the village of Oakland, we were 
hailed by a tipsy crowd, and invited to a wedding by 
a brother of the bride, a gentleman with long, curled hair 
and blue spectacles, who said he was a lawyer, and swore 
that it was his treat, and we must on no account continue 
our journey without taking something—either “ trip-foot, 
rot-gut, pop-skull or bust-head;” how, evading these 
proffered hospitalities, we took passage in a stage-coach, 
which, after sticking fast for an hour in a mud-hole near 
a “slue-bridge,” finally brought us to the town we had 
set out to find. 

Taking rooms in a public house in Granada, we felt 
that we were far enough south to stop awhile and enjoy 
the sensation. The first and necessarily superficial views 
which we had of life in this Mississippi town were rather 
favorable to the “ peculiar institution ;” or, at least, were 
such as to diminish prejudice, and shake confidence in the 
fairness of books like “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The mov- 
ing scene presented on the streets of Granada, and on the 
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plantations of the vicinity, was painted in the colors of 
gaiety and contentment. No manifestation of cruelty on 
the part of masters could be discovered, and the black 
people appeared to be happy in their enslaved condition. 
On moonlight evenings a group of merry darkies—laugh- 
ing men and capering piccaninnies—would gather in the 
public square, or in front of the hotel, and there to the 
tude music of a banjo, or an old fiddle, would sing, dance, 
fall to the ground, and pat “‘juber,” until, quite exhausted 
by the violence of the hilarious exercise, they would roll 
away to recover breath. Occasionally champions would 
engage in a butting contest to see whose wooly crown 
could batter in the head of a barrel; and sometimes this 
species of head-work was varied by the contestants but- 
ting one anotlier after the manner of rams and billy-goats. 

We had letters of introduction to the family of a 
wealthy planter whose great mansion and broad cotton- 
fields were located a few miles from the village. The 
Negro quarters on this plantation formed quite a village 
of log-cabins, disposed on both sides of a narrow street. 
Provided by our host with fine horses, we used to gallop 
about the plantation, or to town. When the weather was 
bad the great family coach was brought out, and the 
colored driver delighted to show his skill, while one or 
two footmen occupied their proud perch behind. With- 
in the mansion all was comfort, ease and luxury. The 
mistress of the house managed her retinue of servants 
like a queen; and her daughter, and a niece visiting from 
Jackson, employed their time in dressing, conversation, 
and playing on the piano and guitar. 

We were served at the hotel, chiefly by two attendants, 
“Richard” and “ Paul.” Richard gave me such marked 
and unremitting personal care that I was at a loss to ac- 
count for his vigilance until one day it was explained by 
the following conversation. 

“Nobody cares for me down here,” complained Rich- 
ard. 
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“Down here?” I replied. “What do you mean by 
that?” 

“T’se hired out, you see; I lives away down in Virgin- 
ia. Da’rs where Massa is. I wish’t I was in Virginia, I 
do.” 

“What is your Master’s name?” 

“It’s Judge Venable; a mighty nice man; I thought 
you might be a kin to him.” 

“No, Richard; I believe not; I do not live in Virgin- 
ia.” 

“He’s a mighty nice man,” repeated Richard, in a 
tone distinctly implying his confidence in all who wore 
the family name. His appeal was irresistible, so Rich- 
ard captured me. 

Paul was a gentleman of less insinuating nature, but 
every bit as cunning. By virtue of his office as head 
waiter, he was allowed extra privileges, and by virtue of 
his audacity, he took liberties not allowed to him. He 
came frequently to our room with Richard, who appeared 
to be his intimate friend. Like Hamlet’s Yorick, he “ was 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” His 
familiarity never overstepped the bounds of respect, but 
there were times when, suddenly changing his demeanor, 
he would cast aside the buffoon, and assume an attitude 
and look almost haughty. At’such a time, I was struck 
with his fine appearance, his lithe, athletic body, his 
handsome face, and daring eye that had in it something 
very mysterious, and something threatening. 

Paul was a good dancer and singer, and could play upon 
various musical instruments. The most curious of these 
was one which he called a “song-bow,” a simple con- 
trivance, consisting of a string stretched tight from one 
end to the other of a long, flexible, narrow board or bow, 
and which the performer breathed upon in such a way as 
to cause a musical vibration, while, at the same time, he 
sang. The song and accompaniment were strangely 
blended, and the effect was not unpleasant. Besides 
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amusing us with the song-bow, Paul delighted to indulge 
in what he termed, “ Nigger logic,” that is, he would make 
a ridiculous, impromptu oration, abounding in sonorous 
words of his own coining. 

One evening Paul came up, Richard in his wake as 
usual, and after regaling us with a touch of “ Nigger 
logic,” and a tune on the “song-bow,” he requested me 
to write for him, while he dictated a love-letter. ‘‘I 
wants you to know, I’se dead in love with a Kittle, yaller 
gal down to the Seminary. Here is de very window 
wher I used to come up and look at her. I’d stan’ here 
till I seed her pass once, and den I’d turn roun’, an’ go 
back to work again.” 

“Much relieved, I suppose, Paul ?” 

“Vah! Yah! Yes sah, very much so.” 

Taking up a pen, I told Paul to go ahead with his 
letter, which he did, and I put down his language ver- 
batim, as follows: 

““ DEAR MIss ANN: 
- It gibs me de greatest pleasure 
to hab dis opportunity to let you know, that I is well, as 
far as health is concerned.” 


Here Paul came to a full stop, and Richard ventured 
to suggest the propriety of next “axing of her, how she 
is.” ‘‘No,” said Paul, “I’se gwine to tell her a big lie 
now.” 

“Oh Miss Ann—Got that down?” I answered affirma- 
tively and he continued to dictate: 

“Tongue cannot compress de love I has for you. You 
is de darling of my heart, and de apple of my eye. For 
you, I could weep the alanthus tears that adornates the 
mighty 

At this interesting point, footsteps were heard in the 
hall, and the landlord’s voice called loudly, ‘ Richard ! 
Richard!” Richard made a bee-line for the door, and I 
heard him submissively and innocently inquiring, “Didn’t 
you call, Massa?” 

Paul popped under the bed, where he remained until 
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the coast was clear, when he came forth, and the tender 
missive was completed. It was duly dispatched by mail, 
directed to the care of a young lady attending the Sem- 
inary —a boarding school—in which Miss Ann also 
resided, not as a student, but as a servant. 

Within a few days, Paul received a reply, which he 
immediately brought to me, and which I still retain. 
Here is a copy of it: 

—— — SEMINARY, Mar. 7, 1858. 

Mr. PAUL: 

I embrace this opportunity of writing 
to you, as I did not have the chance of talking to you. 
I wish I could talk to you when I want to, but we cannot. 
I love to talk to you better than anybody else on Earth, 
for I love you so well, and I hope you love me as well as 
Ido you, but I fear you do not, do you? If I thought 
you did not, I would die the death of love, which is the 
sweetest death to die. But I cannot believe you do not 
love me, your actions tell me you do, are they false? I 
think not, how could one who is so dear to me, be false ? 
You are not false; I believe you will in the end, prove 
true tome. Do not let any one see this, for it is intended 
for no one’s ears but yours. Answer this as soon as you 
can, for I want to know your feelings on this subject 
which I have broached. I cannot write any more, it is 
getting late, so good night, my loved one— 

I have loved thee long and deat, 
I have loved thee most sincerely.’ 

This JS2l/et d'amour, with its alternating ardors and 
doubts, was written in delicate chirography, evidently by 
the hand of some sentimental Seminary girl, at the dicta- 
tion of the dusky lady Ann. The injunction, “ do not let 
any one see this, for it is intended for no one’s ears but 
yours,” was irresistibly amusing in its impossible condi- 
tions. The young lady, who good naturedly penned 
the sentences for Miss Ann, must have been conscious 
that some white gentleman would probably read them, 
and thus her act might be construed as a covert challenge 
to flirtation on her own account. Therefore it was not 
‘without a play of fancy between the lines that a reply 
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was written to Miss Ann, such as might entertain, but not 
offend, some other lady’s ears and eyes. 

It came to light, on or about the 2oth of March, 1858, 
that Paul had been engaged in practices more deep and 
dangerous than gallant correspondence, or clandestine 
playing on the “song-bow.” A drama of tragic import 
was going on about us, and this playful black tiger was 
the principal actor. A number of fugitives had. mysteri- 
ously escaped from the cotton plantations, and fled to the 
North. Suspicion of complicity attached to Paul. A 
search of the garret of the hotel disclosed two or three 
slaves, who had been concealed and fed for several days, 
with the expectation of gliding away at some favorable 
opportunity, by night. One of these proved to be the 
father of Paul’s wife. Paul’s story, as he told it to me 
was, that he had himself once been a field-hand, and that 
he was happily married. He related that his master, 
attracted by the beauty of the woman, was guilty of rape, 
and that, enraged beyond forbearance, he, Paul, had re- 
taliated by endeavoring to kill his master. Boldly ap- 
proaching the object of his vengeance, in the cotton field, 
he shot at him, and wounded him in the leg. This at- 
tempt on his master’s life was, according to the laws of , 
Mississippi, punishable with death. In fact, he was con- 
demned, but, by the intercession of the master, who 
valued Paul as a good, though dangerous piece of prop- 
erty, the man was pardoned. The wife and her father 
wete sold to a sugar plantation in southern Mississippi. 
Paul had been transferred from the plantation to the 
town, and had proven himself an excellent waiter. But 
he had secretly cherished plans to aid his colored friends 
to escape to the North, and then to follow them himself. 

The discovery of the concealed fugitives caused intense 
excitement and anger. Paul was taken to a shed in the 
edge of the village, and there “ bucked,” as it is called; 
that is, bound in such a position that he was helpless ; the 
clothing was then stripped from his back, and he was 
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beaten with a raw-hide, to extort from him a full confes- 
sion. But he would not tell a single thing; not the name 
of any one connected with the conspiracy, nor how many 
had already escaped. His inquisitors now resorted to a 
more terrible instrument of torture—the “hot paddle,” a 
flat piece of wood with holes bored init. This horrible 
“‘ paddle” was used to smite the victim’s naked flesh, but 
even this failed to unseal the brave fellow’s lips. The ut- 
most that could be got from him was, ‘“ Master, you may 
kill me, but I won’t tell.” At length he was unbound 
and taken back to the hotel, where, for more than a week, 
he was confined to his bed by his wounds. 

Meanwhile, preparations were made for the pursuit and 
capture of such fugitives as had probably crossed the 
Yalobusha, and were on the way North. A band of pro- 
fessional slave-catchers was employed to bring back the 
lost property. Never can I forget the startling sight 
which I beheld one forenoon from the window of my room. 
Four or five desperate-looking’ men, with knives and 
pistols in their belts, and riding horses, which, like them- 
selves, were splashed with mud, came galloping along the 
street, and stopped in front of the hotel. One of the men 
put to his lips a whistle or small horn, which he blew, and 
in response to the blast, came a pack of lean and hungry 
hounds. To each dog was thrown a piece of raw meat. 
The men went into the bar-room, took a drink of whisky, 
and then, remounting the horses, they rode rapidly away, 
followed by the fugitive-hunting hounds. 

One afternoon Mr. Holcombe and I were rowing on 
the Yalobusha River. We brought our skiff to shore in a 
little cove, and what was our surprise to see Paul seated 
upon the bank, with a fishing-rod in his hands. For the 
first time since his punishment, he was out by permission, 
for a sort of dismal holiday. 

“Well, Paul,’ I said, “they treated you pretty badly, 
didn’t they ?” 


“T’ll be even with them some dav ” was the sullen reply. 
\ 
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Then, looking up quickly, he added, “Gentlemen, you’s 
been kind to me, and I wants to be kind to you. And 
now let me tell you, it aint safe for you to be seen a talk- 
ing to us niggers, specially to me. You’d better look out, 
anyhow; they is suspicious of you.” The same hint 
came to us from another quarter. 

However, we made no haste to leave the town, for we 
had formed many pleasant acquaintances. When we were 
ready to seek “fresh woods and pastures new,” we en- 
gaged seats in the stage-coach for Goodman, a point 
seventy-five miles farther south. The coach left Granada 
at midnight. Paul and Richard were up to see us off. 

The stage ride was tedious, keeping us on the road 
nearly twenty-four hours, and we reached Goodman, then 
the northern terminus of the Southern Railroad, late in 
the night of March 24th. After a short sleep in a tempo- 
rary shed at the new station, we resumed our journey, 
taking the cars for Jackson at three in the morning. Our 
course lay through swampy lands overgrown with treés, 
many of which were the victims of that melancholy par- 
asite, the Spanish moss. The train halted at a lonely 
station, and I was surprised to see the engineer, conduc- 
tor and passengers jump to the ground, and rush toa half- 
cleared field, in which logs lay rotting, and deadened trees 
stood stretching their spectral arms tothe sky. I followed 
the crowd, and soon discovered the cause of the rush. 
Beside a moldering log lay the body of a murdered man, 
ghastly, horrible, smeared with clotted blood. Hungry 
flies were clustering around the gaping wounds. 

At Jackson we took passage on a freight train for Vicks- 
burg. I was accommodated with a seat on the top of a load 
of cotton bales, and as the cars went rumbling along through 
a fine country, on a delightful spring day, I experienced 
the keenest sense of pleasure, both from the novelty of 
my situation, and the consciousness of having nothing to 
do but to do nothing and enjoy the Sunny South. 

After glimpsing Vicksburg, we embarked on the mag- 
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nificent steamer Paczfic, which bore us to the enchanting 
city of New Orleans. My journal attests how active and 
complete was the enjoyment of two young fellows from 
the North, plunging for the first time into the delights of 
the metropolis of the South. I will not detail our exper- 
iences at the famous St. Charles Hotel; our raptures at 
theater and opera; our excursions to Ponchartrain; our 
strolls along Rue Royal to the French Quarter, with its 
steep-roofed houses, veranda, and dormer windows, and 
quaint shops; our loiterings in the renowned market, 
where brown-eyed children offer to the passer-by, for only 
a picayune, a tempting handful of dates, prunes, figs or 
strawberries, and where we resorted daily for a delicious 
cup of “ cafe-au-lait.” 

One reminiscence of the Crescent City, however, I must 
give with some particularity, for it relates to an experience 
which few Northern persons have sought, and which no 
traveler can now repeat anywhere in the world. 

While coming on the steamer from Vicksburg to New 
Orleans I formed the acquaintance of a young man, who 
invited me to call on him when I reached the city, and 
very cordially offered to show me the “elephant,” or any 
other curiosity that the menagerie contained. The young 
gentleman’s familiarity excited some suspicion as to his 
character, but he seemed so good-humored that I asked 
him where he might be found. He wrote on acard his 
name and address, “‘ No. 71 and 73, Barrone street.” 

“You'll find me at the office there,” said he. 

*“ May I ask what your business is?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I am a clerk in the office,’”’ was the evasive reply. 

“What kind of an office ?” 

““ Why the place whereI stay. Come around and you'll 
see.” _ 

I kept the card, and, after spending some time in the 
city, it occurred to me to look up “ No. 71 and 73, Barrone 
street.” These numbers were easily found over the door 
of a large building, on the front of which was painted the 
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sign “‘ VIRGINIA NEGROES FOR SALE.” My steamboat ac- 
quaintance greeted me at the door with a genial smile, 
saying, “‘ Now you see what our business is. I thought 
you might like to know from observation something 
about the slave trade.” 

He afterwards showed us through several of the princi- 
pal slave marts of the city. The first one entered was 
under the control of a coarse-looking man who promptly 
inquired if we “wanted to buy any Niggers?” Cur 
courteous guide whispered something to the trader, 
whereupon the latter, taking a small bell, such as I have 
often seen in the hands of a Northern school-master, said 
gruffly, ‘‘We have but little stock on hand; the trade has 
been quite brisk.” Here he gave the bell a tap, and 
immediately, from their stables at the rear of the build- 
ing, the stock came marching, in two files, the one of 
men and boys, the other of women and girls. I could 
not fail to notice that there were also three or four babies 
in arms. The tallest in each line headed the column, then 
the next in height, and so on down to the toddlekins at 
the foot of the class. The files stood ranged along oppo- 
site walls, as if drawn up for a spelling match. They 
were dressed in coarse stuff, an appropriate, simple uni- 
form being provided for each sex. It happened that 
while we were staring with natural embarrassment at the 
docile stock before us, a party of three sugar-planters 
came in to inspect and purchase a lot of field hands. 
They walked up and down the rows, making many in- 
quiries, and examining closely the human chattels they 
expected to buy. We learned that a good Knight of 
Labor was worth about $1500. One of the planters 
picked out a number of slaves, male and female, who, 
one by one, stepped from the ranks, and stood huddled 
together in a group. There was much chaffering as to 
the price of certain children, who, being regarded 
as incumbrances, mere colts or calves, were thrown 
in for good measure, and the sale and purchase were 
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completed in our presence, and the property duly trans- 
ferred. 

There sat, in a show window, where she could be seen 
by every passer-by on the street, a handsome quadroon 
girl dressed attractively, and adorned with some ribbons 
and jewels. She, too, was for sale, as a choice house-ser- 
vant, at a high price on account of her beauty. As our 
friend the planter was about to leave the premises he 
glanced at this girl, and asked what the trader would 
take for her. Being told, he shook his head, leered at 
the slave, and said, with an oath, “Too expensive.” 

It was a perfect afternoon in early April, when, thread- 
ing our way through the throng that swarmed in the 
sunshine on New Orleans levee, we reached the steam- 
boat landing, and footed the gang-plank to the deck of 
that floating palace, the Przucess. The great bell rings 
out a signal for departure. The mighty engines groan, 
as their pent power heaves against the hot cylinder. 
The strong machinery strains its iron muscles, the steam 
hisses, the engine-bells jingle, the huge wheels slowly 
revolve, scooping the water into foaming ridges, the 
steamer quivers like a living thing, through all her en- 
ormous length and breadth. She rounds into the stream. 
Those clamorous Italian fruit-sellers unfasten their shal- 
lops from her bow, and toss a shower of oranges on deck 
as a farewell salute. The Negro dock-hands join in a 
loud, melodious chorus, and we are fairly on our way. 
up river. We steam by the great Crevasse; we gaze 
out on the woody shores, and the planters’ mansions of 
the ‘“‘Coast.”’ And now to the hurricane deck, and the 
picturesque pilot-house with its mever-resting, ever-anx- 
ious wheel. The sun goes down. Dusky night settles 
on the mighty stream, and turns the trees along the 
shores to phantoms. A soft, voluptuous breeze comes 
ladened with the scent of orange flowers. Lights gleam 
from the cottages that seem to glide southward as we 
pass. The stars come out and spangle all the sky. 
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Whither bound? We hardly know, we scarcely care. 
Let us stop at Bayo Sara, and see what that is like. The 
name at least sounds distinguished. We will go ashore 
at Bayo Sara, or shall it be Port Hudson? The toss of a 
penny shall decide. Port Hudson then, let it be; and we 
landed there, some fifty miles north of Baton Rouge, to 
find a dilapidated village. Port Hudson, somehow, made 
us melancholy; when the Primcess steamed away and 
was lost to sight, we felt deserted and injured. 

We presently discovered a means of escape from Port 
Hudson to the inland. There was a railroad running 
eastward. The track was laid with the old-fashioned, 
flat rails, over which only one train a day was conducted, 
consisting of half a dozen freight cars, and one worn-out 
passenger coach, drawn by an asthmatic and weak-minded 
locomotive in the last stages of decrepitude. Availing 
ourselves of this traveling facility, we were lazily carried 
along, in the ethereal mildness of a dreamy day, toward 
the village of Clinton, in the heart of East Feliciana 
Parish, Louisiana. The snail’s pace at which the cars 
crept, might have suggested the humorist’s precaution of 
putting the cow-catcher at the rear of the train, to keep 
the cattle from walking in. More than once, the engine 
rested to allow grazing animals leisure to get out of the 
way gracefully, and without undignified haste. At a 
charming curve in the road, by good fortune, a truck 
ran off the track, and while the engineer and brakemen 
were prying it on again, the passengers took an indolent 
stroll and gathered Cherokee roses. The slow progress 
of this most accommodating train, gratified our idle mood, 
and to my imagination, seemed according to the poetical 
proprieties of an entrance into the subtropical enjoy- 
ments of Feliciana Parish. Feliciana! We actually moved 
through a paradise of vernal bloom. Standing on the 
platform of our triumphal car, we gathered a variety 
of flowers from the overhanging trees, and gadding vines 
that trailed within reach, as we went along. 
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On our arrival at Clinton, a black dray-man asked 
where we wished our baggage to go. We had been di- 
rected to stop at a quiet inn named Our House, kept by 
a widow. We were shown to a snug sitting-room, neatly 
furnished, and hung with lace curtains. Ona small center 
table, we observed a vase, in which were arranged some 
clusters of wild honey-suckle. In one corner of the 
room was a sofa, on which lay a guitar, a jaunty hat, 
and fresh materials for a not yet arranged bouquet. 
This sentimental property belonged to the widow’s 
daughte1, a romantic girl, who surprised both herself 
and us, by bounding into the door, only to retire in 
blushing confusion, on discovering two strangers. 


The last week of April found me at Woodville, Missis- 
sippi, a pleasant town surrounded by woods of pine and 
magnolia. I associate with the village a curious interview 
which I had, in a dismal place, with two colored men. The 
scene was a grave-yard—the “ Nigger burying ground”— 
a gloomy grove, from the trees of which depended 
funereal festoons of Spanish moss. An old man—a slave 
said to be a hundred years old, had rolled from his sleep- 
ing pallet in the night, and fallen on his face to the floor, 
and was dead when discovered next morning. Prepara- 
tion was at once made for his burial, and I chanced upon 
the spot where his last bed was making. An aged delver 
was at work with mattock and spade in the grave, which 
was nearly completed. Basking on the ground, at the 
pit’s edge, lay a young man who seemed to be guarding 
a dinner basket, and at the same time superintending the 
work of Uncle Pete, for by that name he addressed the 
gray-pated old veteran of the spade. As I came near, 
both saluted me with the usual bows and words of servility. 
Presently Uncle Pete paused from his digging, and look- 
ing straight into my eyes, asked, “ You is from de Norf, 
isn’t you?” 

“Yes, Iam, but how do you know?” 
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“T know’d the minute I saw you,” was the unsatisfac 
tory answer. ‘“ Do you know wha’ Canada is?” 


“Yes, but I don’t live there.” 

“* Wha’ do you live, Massa?” 

“In Ohio.” 

“T never heard of that. But we all knows of Canadl.. ° 

Here Uncle Pete glanced at the young man, who.was 
reticent and cautious. For a few minutes nothing was 
heard but the thud of the mattock in the clay, Then 
Uncle Pete, casting that implement aside, took his spade ; 
but instead of going on with his task, he leaned upon the 
spade-handle, and said, deliberately: 

“‘ Massa, may I ask you something ?” 

“‘ Ask what you please.” 

“Can you ’splain how it happened, in the fust place, 
that the white folks got the start of the black folks, so as 
to make dem de slaves and do all de work ?” 

Here the guard of the dinner basket, with a furtive look 
of alarm, broke in: ‘“‘ Uncle Pete, it’s no use talkin’. It’s 
fo’ordained. It’s fo’ordained. The Bible tells you that. 
The Lord fo’ordained the Nigger to work, and the white 
man to boss.” 

This theological view of the subject seemed to settle the 
question, and to crush Uncle Pete. The old man put his 
hands to his wooly crown and scratched, with a puzzled 
face. ‘‘ Dat’s so;” he assented, as if talking to himself. 
“Dat’sso.” ‘Then, ina tone of mixed despair and defiance: 
“ But zf dat’s so, then God’s no fair man !” 

The inflamed-condition of the public mind in regard to 
slavery at the period of our visit to the South, made 
it somewhat dangerous for us to talk to the colored 
people, or to let it be known that we were from the North. 
Readers will remember that the Kansas-Nebraska strug- 
gle was in progress; that the Fugitive Slave Law was 
agitating the country; that at the very time we set out, in 
1857, John Brown was laying his plans to invade Virginia, 
and that, while we were in Louisiana, he organized the 
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“True Friends of Freedom.”” Murat Halstead character- 
izes the South as “The Torrid Zone of Our Politics,” 
and Southern Mississippi is not far from itsequator. More 
than once, as might have been anticipated, the unaccount- 
able young fellows who were strolling about, asking queer 
questions, became the subject of suspicious remark. At 
a certain small town, in Jefferson Davis’s State, we dis- 
covered a Yankee school-master, who was just pluming 
his wings for flight to New England. He had received 
due warning that if found after thirty days within a hun- 
dred miles of the school-house in which he was teaching, 
he would suffer the same fate that had befallen several 
other Northern meddlers with what was not their business. 
“What fate was that?” I inquired. The school-master 
smiled a sort of sickly smile, and said, “Get your hat and 
let us take a walk.”” He conducted me beyond the out- 
skirts of the village, to a piece of swampy ground where 
stood a clump of trees, one of which was large, knotty, 
gnarly, and well supplied with lateral limbs. “Do you 
see that tree ?” 

‘Yes, it is quite visible.” 

“You wouldn’t guess,” continued the school-master, 
“what peculiar fruit that tree sometimes bears. Not long 
ago, the Vigilance Committee, an organized mob of 
masked men, hung to those limbs, four men suspected of 
being abolitionists, and I was brought out to see the dang- 
ling corpses next day after the execution.” 

“Your patrons are playful,” said I. “They are fond 
of a practical joke.” , 

The, look of that tree, with its mysterious property 
of bearing dead-ripe human fruit in a single night, did 
not suit my fancy. It was altogether too picturesque 
and tropical. ‘The Torrid Zone of our Politics was evi- 
dently not favorable to the health of Ohio boys.. We be- 
gan to think of yellow fever, and made preparations to 
go home and see our mothers. Moreover, my friend, who 
had been writing intense love letters to his sweet-heart on 
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the Western Reserve, capped the epistolary climax by a 
formal proposal, that was promptly accepted, and there- 
fore he was absurdly eager to hurry from the State of 
Mississippi to that of Wedlock. 

On May 20, 1858, we hailed the steamer Paczfic at Bayo 
Sara, and took passage for Cairo. 

Our six months’ ramblings in the South were in the 
last nick of time for observing American slavery. ‘The 
storm-cloud of Civil War, so long gathering, was ready to 
burst; its sheet lightnings were quivering on the political . 
sky, the mutterings of its dread thunder were heard. 
Ossawatamie Brown sprung the mine of abolition vio- 
lence at Harper’s Ferry, in October, 1859; Lincoln was 
elected President the year after; then the Confederate 
States seceded; Sumter was bombarded; the Great Re- 
bellion was precipitated like an avalanche. The children’s 
children of veterans in that struggle, find written in their 
school-books, the history of Bull Run, the first grand en- 
counter of the opposed forces, which, after filling a Sab- 
bath day with blood and havoc, ended with panic, and 
the inglorious flight of the Union army. The pages of a 
thousand books, tell of the Union victory at Pittsburg 
Ianding, won at the cost of more lives than had as yet 
been destroyed by any battle fought on the continent; of 
how Farragut’s fleet sailed up the Mississippi, past Rebel 
batteries, dealing out shot and shell, sailed up over booms 
and amid obstructing rafts and fire-ships, to storm and 
capture New Orleans; of Antietam, where five hundred 
cannons “volleyed and thundered” in sublime chorus; 
of the Wilderness, in which blue and gray met hand to 
hand, stabbing and cutting, until the ground was soaked 
with the carnage, and the gloomy woods shuddered to 
hear the groans of dying thousands; of the long siege 
and final taking of Vicksburg, the crowning achievement 
of the Union men in the West; of the famous battle 
above the clouds on Lookout Mountain; and the gallant 
storming of Missionary Ridge; of Gettysburg, the cul- 
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minating battle of the war, a tremendous three-days’ 
conflict between the best and largest Northern army and 
the largest and best army of the South, ending in the 
defeat of Lee, and the doom of the Confederate cause; 
of Sherman’s march to the sea, from Chattanooga to 
Savannah, an invasion lasting from May to December, 
and that spread terror along its broad swath reaped by 
the sickles of fire, ruin, and death. 

It was in the second year of that terrific war that Abra- 
ham Lincoln “‘ made a solemn vow to God that if General 
Lee should be driven back from Maryland he would crown 
the result by the declaration of freedom to the slaves.’ 
Lee was driven back; the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued, and, by virtue of its mandates, five millions of 
slaves became free on New Year’s day, 1863. 

Often while the war was raging, and often since its close, 
have I recalled the scenes and events of my unpremed- 
itated tour down South in 1857-8. Many of the very 
places at which we lingered, idle spectators of picturesque 
nature, or interested listeners to Southern sentiments, lay 
in the very path destined to be trodden within a few years. 
by the ruthless footsteps of war. Such places were New 
Orleans, Port Hudson, Vicksburg, and Granada. Vividly 
projected on the screen of memory, I often saw Richard 
and Paul, and wondered what part they might have played. 
in the tragedy of rebellion. Even now I can seeas plainly 
as if it were before my eyes, the pack of baying blood-. 
hounds on the track of fugitives; I see Uncle Pete lean-. 
ing on his spade in the grave just dug for his brother: 
slave, and questioning the justice of God ; I see the ghastly 
tree in the Mississippi swamp, lifting towards Heaven its 
unknown martyrs to the cause of speechless liberty. 

Moves upon my vision, slow-paced and solemn, the pro-. 
cession of black working men, returning to their enforced. 
tasks at the iron works, chanting their mournful— 


** Fare ye well, ye white folks all, 
And fare ye well, ye Niggers, too.” 
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Behind these I see reluctant files of half-clad laborers, 
moving at the command of the slave-driver, to labor in the 
cotton-field or on the sugar plantation. There is the 
master’s mansion, and I hear the sound of laughter within, 
and the voice of song and the pleasings of the lute. 


Another scene: Now to the summoning bell, so like a 
school-bell, so different; in sad uniform march two col- 
umns; the one a line of men ard boys; the other a line 
of women and girls; march from the slave pen to the slave 
mart, and stand in helpless ranks to be reviewed by who- 
soever wishes to trade away cold coin for drops of human 
blood. ‘‘ Do you want to buy any Niggers?” The beau- 
tiful quadroon, exposed for sale in the show-window, lifts 
her face; the lustful trader leers, and mutters, “‘ Too ex- 
pensive !” 

Too expensive! Dearcountry! Dear flag! Dear lib- 
erty! Too expensive! So pronounces civilization; so 
saith God. Slavery is too expensive for humanity to 
suffer. 

‘Behold another procession, another moving column, 
another marching line. Tramp, tramp, tramp. Hush 
thy lute-playing, oh maiden in the mansion; drop thy 
spade, old man, digging a grave. God is justerthan man. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp! ‘The day of deliverance at last. 
The Freedmen are marshaled under the Union banner, 
and as they march they sing— 


*“‘For God hath made this people by the light of battle see 
That death is on the Nation if the bond do not go free— 
That by the sword of Freedmen shall the land regenerate be ; 

And we go marching on. 


Then watch and pray, dear kindred !—when ye hear the battle-cry 
Look for Freedom’s Dark Crusaders where the Union banners fly, 
And to the Lord give glory ! for his kingdom cometh nigh, 

As we go marching on. 


Glory, glory, halleluiah !” 
W. H. VENABLE. 





THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF 4ABORIG- 
INAL STONE IMPLEMENTS. ' 


PROBABLY 10° other equal area in the Union has fur- 
nished so great’a’number and variety of the so-called 
“Indian Relics,” as has been found within the southern 
half of Ohio and the adjacent portions of Kentucky and 
West Virginia.” 

Although few persons have made any particular study 
of them, curiosity in regard to them is active among all 
classes, and the successful collector often finds life made 
a burden by continual questions concerning the source of 
the material of which they are made, the method of their 
manufacture, and the uses to which they were put. To 
answer these questions fully, would require a large 
volume; but it is possible to enlighten the mystery con- 
siderably without laying such a tax on the reader’s 
patience, and I shall endeavor here to assist both the 
collector and his questioner. 

It may be not amiss to state at the beginning, that I 
spent two winters in carefully studying the collection of 
the Bureau of Ethnology in preparing a paper on the 
“Types and Geographical Distribution of Stone Imple- 
‘ments, ” which will appear in a future volume of their 
reports ;' and the present article is based largely upon that 
paper, though, of course, a very brief abstract of it. 

There being * no® * perceptible difference in material, 
‘form, or finish, between specimens from mounds and those 
lof-the same class found on the surface, the explanation 
ithat belongs to the one’ will apply equally well to the 
other. 

While articles of bone and wood are comparatively rare 
‘among these relics, their scarcity must be attributed to 
their perishable nature; for when we remember the ease 
with which they are wrought, it is reasonable to suppose 
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that a majority of aboriginal implements were made of 
these materials. 

Leaving out of consideration, however, these softer 
substances, and referring only to stone—suitable for so 
many purposes for which they would not answer at all — 
the exceeding abundance of these relics has always been, 
to me, the greatest mystery about them; fields which have 
been carefully gleaned year after year by keen-sighted 
collectors, uutil it would seem impossible that a single 
specimen could remain, still reward the diligent searcher 
with desirable objects after every plowing or freshet; 
while every old meadow put in cultivation, every forest 
cleared away, opens up a new source of supply for the 
archzological cabinet. 

What could have been the object in making so many? 
Does it indicate occupancy for a long period of time; or a 
disregard of work or time that led the user to make a new 
weapon or other implement, rather than search for oie 
lost or mislaid; or a superstitious fear of using what be- 
longed to a previous generation? Does it imply a popu-. 
lation so numerous that the loss of even the great num- 
bers of specimens we find, was considered a trivial matter; 
or so sparse that such things as are found, except on village 
sites, were lost in wandering about through the forests? 
Does it mean that the users migrated so unexpectedly, or 
to such a great distance, that it was impossible for them 
to take such property along with them ; or that they faded | 
from existence in the neighborhood where their remains are’ 
found? And in either event, what led to such result —’ 
famine, pestilence, or the encroachments of implacable: 
enemies ? 

Another perplexing question is, Whomade-them? Dr. 
Abbott and..others have found a paleolithic man, and 
another whom they consider akin to, if not identical with, 
the Eskimo; we have also the Mound Builder, and the 
pre-historic Indian ;-and then. there is “Lo.” All of: 
whom, sepatate and independent; varieties .of the genus, 
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homo, according to various authors, lived, and moved, and 
made their relics for us to worry over. 

For my part, I confess ignorance of all these matters; 
and shall avoid controversy by calling the maker Primo- 
genus, letting others decide as to what particular “first 
family’ he belonged, and what may have been his ulti- 
mate fate; and shall fix his habitat, for the purposes of 
this paper, in the Scioto Valley amid the great earth- 
works where the evidences of his handicraft are so numer- 
‘ous and so varied. 

* * # # * * # 

As to the sources of his materials. When he needed a 
hard, tough, heavy stone, he went to a convenient gravel 
pit, or to the shores of the nearest stream, where he had 
no difficulty in finding a piece of granite, diorite, or 
similar rock. Wherever glacial deposits occur, stone of 
this nature is to be found in great abundance. The only 
search necessary was to find one approaching in shape 
the article he wished to make, so as to avoid extra work. 

Slate for ornaments; pipes, and such uses, he could find 
in the glacial drift, plentifully toward the north, but grad- 
ually diminishing in quantity toward the south; the wear 
and tear that would only polish a chert pebble would 
soon grind slate to powder, hence its rare occurrence this 
far south. 

Hematite was found in nodules in the coal fields of the 
Kanawha Valley and Eastern Ohio; and cannel coal could 
also be obtained at some points in the same regions. 

Some coveted stones required journeys of many days 
length beyond his accustomed limits, hence worked pieces 
are found in smaii quantities only; as steatite and mica, 
whici he must seek from the Alleghenies and beyond; 
catlinite, from the “pipe-stone quarries;” copper, from 
Michigan ; aud galena, (probably) from Wisconsin or Illi- 
nois. 

Materials such as these were very suitable for making 
what are known as pecked or polished instrumeuts ; but to 
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‘obtain the sharp cutting edge of which there was constant 
need, Primogenus required what is popularly known as 
“ flint;” this name, as commonly used, is made to em- 
brace a wide range of allied rock, as agate, chalcedony, 
hornstone, and chert—even obsidian and quartz being 
sometimes included, though of course not by those at all 
versed in minerals. The word “flints” has come into 
quite general use as a descriptive term for all imple- 
ments made of the varieties named. They are, as a 
class, called chipped implements, because chipping or 
flaking is the only satisfactory way in which such mate- 
rial can be worked. 

While, in this region, flint (im the sense given above) 
may be found here and there in the limestone sections, 
it is not until well up toward the coal measures that it 
begins to occur iu any considerable quantities; beds of it 
—sekiom more than a few acres in extent, however — are 
to be found at intervals from Mahoning county (Ohio) 
south and south-west into the country beyond the Ohio, 
many of them having been quarried in pre-historic times. 

In Coshocton county, on the Walhonding, near Warsaw, 
are some very extensive “diggings; the flint is greatly 
diversified in texture and color, some of it having a closer 
resemblance to the “ honey-colored”’ true flint of France 
than any other I have ever seen from American localities. 

The most extensive deposit, not only in Ohio, but 
probably in this country, is what is known as “ Flint 
Ridge,” lying between Newark and Zanesville. The 
flint forms the cap-rock of a hill for a distance of tex 
miles, and for almost its entire length this hill is scarred 
with the trenches and pits left by the ancient diggers. 

The stone, though varying in different parts, is princi< 
pally of three kinds—buhr-stone, banded jasper, and 
chalcedony. Among the latter may be found varieties 
ron almost crystal clearness to very dark mottled, much 
lof it being mistaken for moss-agate, even by experts; the 
te translucent, bluish-gray or “tendon-color;” and 
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from snowy-white to deep black, along with all shades of | 
red, blue, green, yellow and brown, and sometimes a frag- 

ment almost purple. , Some pieces which I have polished 
exceed in brilliancy, ‘delicacy and combination of color- 
ing, any agates I have ever seen. ; A person familiar with 
the stone will recognize it at once, wherever found, as it 
_ differs in appearance from that belonging to any other 
known locality. The immense amount of excavation, 
proves that it was in great demand among the aborigines ; 
and as showing the distance to which it was carried, I 
have found worked specimens of it in Indiana, Kentucky, 
at the head of the Kanawha, and on the Allegheny near, 
the New York State line. Many pieces of it have alsoi 
been found in mounds. 

Primogenus had probably learned from experience that 
he would have some difficulty in making arrows of such 
pieces as he could gather up along the outcrop of the flint. 
The blow that will split off a flake from a “ green” piece 
will shatter a “‘dry”’ piece into fragments—a fact well 
known to Ohio hunters of the flint-lock period, who soon 
discovered that’ a gun flint picked up on the surface had 
to be soaked in oil. for several weeks “to make it tough.” 
I believe that many if not most caches of “ turtle-backs ” 
are simply unfinished pieces, buried to keep them in 
workable condition ‘until needed. 

Examinations made in these “diggings” in 1884, led 
me to the following conclusions as to the way in which 
the pre-historic'man carried on his work: 

He first removed the overlying stratum of earth, 
which is sometimes nine or ten feet in thickness. This 
was no slight task, for after going down a foot or two, the 
clay in some places is so hard that it digs like frozen 
ground; and we must bear in mind that he probably 
had only wooden tools—at least I have never found any 
piece of stone which appears to have been -used for 
digging. On reaching the flint a large fire was made on 
it, which caused the rock to shatter; water probably being 
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thrown on to hasten the work. Removing such pieces as 
could be detached, the pracess was repeated if necessary,, 
until the limestone below was reached and a hole made 
large enough to work in. 

The burnt portion being all broken off and thrown out 
of the way, clay was plastered along the upper half of the 
flint to protect it from the heat, and a fire built in the 
bottom of the hole against the lower part. The frag- 
mients thus loosened being pried out, a shelf-like pro- 
jection was left above. With large boulders, Primogenus 
broke off this upper, unburned portion and carried it out 
to some convenient level spot, where, with smaller ham- 
mers, the blocks were broken to a suitable size for work- 
ing. It is a singular fact that no-atrow-points or other 
specimens were made where these blocks were broken up, 
but the small pieces were always carried to another spot 
—sometimes only a few rods away. They were next 
dressed down with still smaller hammers until of the 
desired size, and then completed as will be explained 
further along. 

From the appearance of the trenches remaining, it 
would seem that the work was sometimes carried along 
continuously for several hundred yards; at other times 
only a single pit was dug, so that only a few square feet 
of the stone could have been uncoveted. 

The yast quantities of chips, broken arrow-points, 
knives, etc., found at various places in the vicinity of this 
flint bed, show that most of the material was worked up 
on the spot; but the great number of flakes and apparent- 
ly unfinished specimens, found at considerable distances 
away—sometimes a hundred miles or more—indicate that, 
after specimens had been reduced in weight as much as 
was possible by hastily chipping them down to the stage 
where more careful methods became necessary, a supply 
was taken away to be brought to the desired form as 
occasion required. 

I may anticipate here that so far as the “ work-shops” 
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at Flint Ridge are concerned, Primogenus, 1n getting his 
blocks into shape, always struck off the flakes and spalls 
with a stone hammer. Hundreds of these hammers, from 
the large boulder of two hundred pounds to the little round 
ball of two ounces, all used in some stage of the work, 
from the quarrying to the last chipping, may be found 
scattered around. The hammer always leaves an unmis- 
takable mark on the core and flake. In the final stages 
of the work he probably used some of the methods de- 
scribed below 
+ * * * * * * 


Having shown where he could obtain his material, it is 
next in order to tell how he could turn it to some use. 


It is a fixed belief with many that at least the finer 
of the relics found in such numbers could have been made 
only with metal tools; and their abundance is held to 
prove that Primogenus knew of some metal much harder 
and of better temper than anything known in these later 
times; for, it is argued, not even a file, the hardest of our 
toois, will make any impression on some of them; there- 
fore, they were made with something much harder than 
our best steel. Some authors assert that Primogenus had 
a way of hardening copper to the necessary degree, and 
persons are not wanting who claim to have seen pieces so 
treated ; of course nothing of the sort has ever been dis- 
covered. 

The truth is that such peopie argue in direct opposition 
to the evidence; the great plenty of stone implements is 
positive proof that Primogenus knew nothing whatever of 
the economic use of metals. If he could have made one 
such tool, he could have made more; and having them, he 
would uct waste his time in making articles much less 
serviceable than the tools themselves—as if a man would 
use a hammer to break a stone to a convenient size for 
driving a nail, instead of driving it with the hammer at 
once. 
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So it is evident, that in working stone the pre-historic 


man must have used tools of the same material. 
« * * ¥ * * ob 


His methods of work can best be understood from state- 
ments by eye-witnesses of the modern Indian methods. 
The statements are from so many sources that no refer- 
ence to the various authorities will be attempted; and 
will be condensed into the least space possible. 

In making large or heavy articles, as axes, pestles, etc., 
that did not require careful or delicate work from the be- 
ginning, he used a hard, tough pebble, preferring diorite 
or some form of quartz. With this he would knock off 
chips and spalls from his inchoate implement until he had 
removed as much of the useless portion as he could in 
this way ; then with light blows he pecked over the entire 
surface until he had brought it to the correct outline 
onevery side. With a piece of gritty sandstone he ground 
away the marks of the hammer, and finally rubbed off all 
rough places and scratches with a softer, finer-grained 
stone than the first, and thus gave the specimen a smooth 
surface with more or less polish. All instruments for 
cutting or splitting had the edge made sharp and smooth 
by rubbing, as soon as the form admitted—often before 
the hammer marks were effaced from other portions; and 
if a groove was needed, it was made as early as possible. 

Ornaments and pipes were sometimes made in a simi- 
lar way, but often were fashioned entirely by rubbing, 
especially if made of brittle materials. Those of intricate 
design were apparently carved by means of a pointed 
flint, set in a handle and struck with a hammer, as a 
marble worker uses his chisel, the final polish being given 
with fine sandstone worked to a suitable shape. 

When a hole was required, as in a pipe, tube, or orna- 
went, it was usually made after the article was “otherwise 
completed, unless its form was such as would allow it to 
be easily broken ; in which case it would be drilled earlier. 

For drilling-tools, Primogenus used a smooth, straight 

6 
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stick, a cane-stem, a piece of bone or horn, a flinf, or a 
piece of sandstone. He revolved his drill by simply 
hclding it between his hands and rubbing them back and 
forth, or he used his bow. There were two ways in which 
he worked the latter; he either twisted the string two or 
three times around the drill and moved the bow at right 
angles to it; or he made a hole in the bow and slipped it 
down over the drill, tothe top of which he fastened the 
string, and then caused it to revolve by a pumping 
motion. The bow drill required that the top be steadied 
in some way. For drilling thin pieces, as the siate 
gorgets, a flint or sandstoue drill was set in a shaft ; larger 
articles, as pipes or tubes, were perforated with the other 
materials named. In drilling very small pieces, as beads 
for example, a stem of grass was sometiimes rolled along 
the thigh with the right hand, and the article to be bored 
held against its point with the left. A slight depression 
was pecked where the perforation was to be commenced, 
in order to hold the drill to its place; and a constant 
supply of sand and water was furnished to act as a cutting 
medium. 

It was not a speedy process as may well be imagined, 
and it is somewhat monotonous. In fact, I believe Dr. 
Rau was the only white man who ever had the courage 
to attempt it, and after working at one hole for two years 
he left it incomplete. _ | 

As showing the infinite patience of a savage, itis stated 
that some of the lowest tribes of the Amazon River make 
beautiful tubes of rock: crystal, an inch in diameter and 
sometimes eight inches long, by rubbing down the outside 
with pieces of stone, and then drilling them fiom end to 
end with the flexible shoot of a wild plantain, with sand 
and water. To finish the larger ones “requires the life- 
timé of two men ;” that is, a man worked all his life at it, 
and left the unfinished ornament to a young man, who 


sometimes died of old age before he got it completed. 
* * # * * * ¥ 
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Some things required to be hafted; the grooved instru- 
ments had a withe for a handle, which was split for a por- 
tion of its length, and the halves thus made passed on 
either side of and around the implement to the starting 
point, and then firmly lashed. Sometimes a withe was 
split its entire length, and only one of the pieces used; 
this was wrapped once or twice and the ends brought to- 
gether, the whole being securely fastened with thongs. 
Axes were sometimes made flat or grooved lengthwise 
on one side, so that a wedge could be driven in to tighten 
the handle. 

Tomahawks or “celts” were inserted in a split stick, 
and firmly lashed; or the head was set into a hole cut in 
a stick, and gum or glue poured around it. The very 
small ones were set into the end of an antler, or piece of 
bone, and used for scraping or skinning. 

Round balls had a piece of skin stretched over most of 
the surface, to which a stick was fastened. Another way 
‘was to take the skin of a buffalo’s tail, sew the ball into 
one end, and run a stick in through the other end to make 
astiff handle. A portion of the stone was sometimes lef 
exposed. 

The sinew of animals was in great value in these oper- 
ations, as it can be drawn tightly, and is very strong; in 
drying, it contracts with great force and binds like wire. 
But as sinew could not fill all demands on account of its 


scarcity, green raw hide was much used. 
* * * * * * * 


The manner. of converting flint into “ chipped imple- 
ments ” will be next considered. 

First, as to the flakes, used without further change, or 
to be made into the many forms of arrow-points, etc. . 

The Eskimo use a hammer set in a handle to strike off 
flakes, or they set a point of deer horn into a handle of 
ivory, and drive the flakes off by striking it. 

Mexican Indians take a T-shaped piece of wood, hold a 
bieck of obsidian between the feet, set the cross-bar against 
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the breast, and the other end against the edge of the block, 
and push till a flake flies off. ~ 

Peru Indians lay a bone wedge on the surface of a 
piece, and tap it until the stone cracks. 

California Indians strike off flakes with a stone hammer, 
or place an obsidian pebble on a stone anvil, and split it 
with an agate chisel; they strike about a fourth of an inch 
from the edge of the block, and obtain a flake of that 
thickness. 

A Cloud River Indian held a piece of obsidian in his 
hand, placed the straight edge of a piece of split antler at 
a distance from the edge of the stone equal to the thick- 
ness of the arrow he wished; then striking the other end 


with a stone, he drove off a flake. 
x * * + a x * 


The descriptions of arrow-making will apply to the 
larger pieces as well; and are given quite full, as there 
have been many speculations as to the process used in their 
manufacture. 

The Mexicans held a piece of -obsidian in the left hand, 
and pressed it firmly against the point of a small goat’s- 
horn held in the right; by moving it gently in different 
directions they chipped off small flakes until the arrow 
was complete. They also cut a notch in the end of a 
piece of bone into which the edge of the flake was in- 
serted, and a chip broken off by a sidewise blow. 

The Eskimo sometimes set the flake in a piece of split 
wood; the arrow is roughly chipped by blows with a 
hammer, either direct or with a punch interposed; it is 
then finished by pressing off fine chips with a point of 
antler set in an ivory handle. Again, they make a spoon- 
shaped cavity in a log, lay the flake over it, and press 
along the margin first on one side, then on the other, with 
the same tool, until two sharp serrated edges are formed. 

On the great plains, some Indians lay the flat side of a 
flake on a blanket or other yielding substance, and nick 
off the edges with a knife. Formerly, they used buck-: 
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skin and a point of bone or antler. Others hold a flake 
or flint in the left hand, and place a punch at the point 
where the chip is to be struck off; an assistant then strikes 
the punch, and a chip is knocked off from the under 
side. The flake is then turned and the process repeated, 
until the arrow is complete. The stone is held in the 
hand, as they claim it cannot be worked on a hard surface. 

Among the California Indians, various methods were 
employed. Some used a pair of buck-horn pincers tied 
together with a thong at the end. They first hammered 
out the arrow head in the rough, and then with these 
pincers carefully nipped of one tiny fragment after an- 
other. Others cover the hand with a piece of buck-skin 
to keep it from being cut, and lay a flake along the ball 
of the thumb, holding it firmly with the fingers. Then 
with a point of antler from four to six inches long, they 
press against the edge, thus removing scales from the 
opposite side, turning the flake around and over frequently 
to preserve symmetry. Another way is for the worker to 
lay a stone anvil on his knee, hold the edge of the flake 
against it, and chip off flakes with his stone hammer; 
finishing the base first, and gently chipping the whole 
arrow into shape. One has been seen to make a very 
sharp arrow-point with only a piece of round bone, one 
-end of which was semi-spherical, with a very shallow 
crease in it. The arrow was made by pressing off flakes 
by main strength, the crease being to prevent slipping 
and affording no leverage. 

Captain John Smith says of the Virginia Indian, “ His 
arrow-head, he maketh quickly with a little bone, which 
he weareth ever at his girdle, of any splint of stone or 
glass.” 

Cloud River Indians have two deer prongs, the points 
ground into the form of a square, sharp-pointed file. The 
flake is held firmly in the left hand, guarded by a piece of 
buck-skin. With one prong they then press off chips, 
turning the arrow end for end, when done one side, so as 
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to keep the edge opposite the middle line. The notches 
for barbs are worked out with the other prong, which is 
much smaller. Another implement has a notch like a 
glazier’s diamond; the flake is held in the left hand, 
while the notch is used to chip off small fragments; the 
notches vary in size according to the sort of work to be 
done. 

Klamath River Indians use a slender stick with a piece 
of sea-lion tooth, or antler, fastened to the end. They 
hold a flake in the left hand, wrapped in buck-skin, so as 
to leave only the edge exposed; by pressure with the 
point of the tool, they press off flakes as large as necessary, 
the last being very small, to make sharp edges to the 
arrow. The notches are worked out by a point of bone, 
four or five inches long, without a shaft. 

It would seem that the above would about exhaust the 
methods in which such things could be made. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the large hoes, spades, and disks 
found in great numbers farther West, are always made 
from nodules, by chipping away the outside portions with 
a hammer, and not by pressure ; and as stated previously, 
the cores and flakes from Flint Ridge show a similar kind 


of work —at least well up to the final finishing. 
* * * * * * * 


Now we will see what Primogenus did with the various 
articles he took so much trouble to procure. 


It is difficult to convince people that an Indian, or any- 
body else, could have cut with, or in fact made any practi- 
cal use of the rude tools that can be made of stone by 
such primitive processes. This feeling is quite natural 
to any one who observes the handiwork of an ordinary 
white man with all the appliances of a carpenter’s and 
blacksmith’s shop at his command; the person who can 
make anything but a botch, even with the best of tools, 
is quite tare. ‘ 

However, Primogenus could do with stone many things 
that would appear marvelous to the inheritors of his 
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domain; though we do not find that he had many stone 
agricultural implements, for all that he made his living © 
chiefly in that way. He had not, as had his more fortunate 
brother in Southern Illinois and Missouri, immense quan- 
tities of flint suitable for making hoes and spades, so, for 
such utensils, he must depend upon wood, large mussel 
shells, and the shoulder blades of his large game. 

When he wanted a log for his house or stockade, or to 
make a canoe, he selected a suitable tree and built a fire 
on the ground against the trunk, taking care to prevent 
the blaze from going higher than he wanted it. At in- 
tervals, he cut or scraped away with his ax or hatchet the 
charcoal that had formed, thus presenting a fresh surface 
to the flames. Ina little time he could bring down the 
largest tree. Marking off the desired length, as it lay on 
the ground, he burned it in two, and had his log. This 
was converted into a dug-out, by building a fire on top 
from end to end, plastering wet clay along the line beyond 
which it must not extend. Scraping with a thick shell or 
with his celt mounted into a handle adze fashion, he fin- 
ished the interior to his liking. Usually the outside required 
little or no dressing off; when it did, the same method was 
used. So he made bowls, mortars, and other vessels of 
wood. He did not use a gouge, that is, a celt with one 
face hollowed out to give it a curved edge — such as is 
common in some localities farther North and East; but 
instead of the ordinary celt, often employed one very long 
and slender, that he could use as we do a chisel. 

He dressed deer and other skins with a small celt, one 
side being often flat or beveled, to secure better results. 

His larger celts made good wedges when he wanted to 
split out boards; they were also good to strip off bark 
when he wanted to deaden trees for a clearing. 

Very small celts, nearly always of hematite or fint, 
were set in the end of a bone or antler and used as knives 
and skinners. 

His wife pounded her corn, acorns or chestnuts in either 
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a stone or wooden mortar; with the latter she prob- 
’ ably used a wooden pestle also, as her liege made very few 
stone ones of the long cylindrical form tound in other 
sections—more frequently toward the South. Tlie stone 
mortars may have been flat or hollowed, as she tsed 
pestles with either flat or convex bottoms. Some pesvc.s 
are very niceJy made and well polished; these usually 
have a slender top affording a firm grasp, and a widely ex- 
panding bottom ; sometimes there is a pit just at the cen- 
ter of the bottom, which would be useful in cracking 
nuts. But if she had nothing better at haud, she 
took the first suitable stone she could pick up. For 
many purposes, as breaking boues, pounding meat, 
or cracking nuts, an ellipsoid pebble of sandstone with 
a rough place pecked in each side to give a good grip, 
was used. 


1 


There is one kind of relic which Primogenus has left 
for us to puzzle over without learning anything about, ana 
that is the cupped-stone. Various theories have been put 


forth and much wisdom gone to waste concerning them, 
and we are still in ignorance as to their purpose. They 
may have one cup or thirty; may have mortar cavities 
with them or not; may weigh six ounces or fifty pounds; 
and when a plausible explanation has been given of one 
specimen, a dozen others may be picked up close around, 
every one of which controverts the theorizer. In one 
field of not more than thirty acres on a hill near Jasper— 
on which hill are two stone mounds covered with earith— 
I have seen more than a hundred, and have found a large 
one on the very top of the highest hill in the region, 
where no other relics of any sort could be found. ‘They 
are found not only all over the United States but in all 
parts of the world; and with all that has been written 
about them, no one has ever yet succeeded in telling what 
they are for. I can add only two things—that they are al- 
most invariably of sand-stone, generally of coarse grain; 
and while rough, irregular blocks never have cups except’ 
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on one side or face, thin slabs without exception have 
‘them on both. 

The round balls so abundant everywhere, Primogenus 
used as pestles, poggamoggans, hammers to peck out other 
implements, and sinkers in fishing. For the latter pur- 
pose he enclosed the ball in a little net of bark or leather, 
though he sometimes pecked a groove around it to secure 
a cord. But most of his sinkers were made of a flat 
water-worn pebble with two notches rudely chipped on 
opposite sides. 

The larger discoidal stones and spuds in common use 
among his Southern congeners seems not to have entered 
into the amusements or occupation of the primitive 
dweller in this region, as none are found here. 

For smoking his mixture of tobacco and willow leaves, 
besides his pipe he used tubes, some of which were cylin- 
drical, others conical or like a cigar-holder in shape. 
‘The latter could be used without a stem, as the perfora- 
flon was quite small at the smaller end; the former had 
a mouth-piece of cane or a small bone attached to one 
end of the tube by some gummy substance. They were 
also useful on a bright day to view distant objects, as they 
shut off the dazzling light to a great extent. The medi- 
cine man used them in bleeding or blistering; puncturing 
the patient with a lancet, he set one end of the tube over 
the cut and sucked vigorously ; then with many grunts, 
contortions and dismal noises he spat out the blood with 
a caterpillar or some other object he had held in his 
mouth and the patient straightway experienced great re- 
lief. “Christian Science” is no new humbug. Ifthe 
disturbing element refused to be sucked out, this physi- 
cian of the old school dropped some fire down in the 
tube and exorcised it in that way. 

The many and varied forms of gorgets, banner-stones, 
and such things, made of slate, hematite, quartz, and 
other materials, need’ not be spoken of here; they were 
for ornaments, for use in religious. ceremonies, and no 
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doubt many of them had some meaning as well under- 
stood among the tribes as the emblems of a secret 
society are among our own people. 

"ie “* * * * * * 

After all that has been said by so many writers about 
the smaller chipped flint implements, it would almost 
seem there is nothing more to say; but fortunately (for 
the paper mills) one is not confined to original state- 
ments. 

When brought to the requisite thinness and outline, 
nine-tenths of the fliuts (using this as a generic term for 
every class of such implements as are now under consid- 
eration) of the primitive workers were of two general 
forms—the triangular, and the pointed ova! or leaf- 
shaped; though one with straight edges may have a 
curved base, and vce versa. By different ways of notch- 
ing to form the barbs, all the ordinary forms may be 
produced from these two, as may readily be seen by any 
one v’ho will restore an arrow-head to its original form by 
filling out the notches with wax. 

Precisely the same shapes may be found in ail sizes of 
flints, from the arrow-point of not more than half an 
inch to the knife of eight inches or even more in length. 

When going on the war-path, instead of the ordinary 
polished celt in its handle of wood, Primogenus, if pos- 
sessed of an esthetic turn of mind, sometimes set a long, 
sharp-pointed, triangular or ovate flint, of considerable 
thickness, into the leg-bone of a deer. This was fully as 
effective as the more clumsy weapon,.and produced results 
more in consonance with his refined feelings, as it made - 
a neater, smaller hole in his adversary’s cranium and gave 
him a less unpleasant aspect. With a similar but much 
thinner stone set in a handle of wood and used as a knife, - 
the scalp was raised. 

When afraid to meet his foe in open conflict, he be- 
tame a bushwhacker and shot him from some hiding 
‘place. -He had two favorite forms of arrow-points for 
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this. work, both small and sharp; the first, of triangular 
pattern, slightly attached, so that it would remain in the 
wound when the shaft was pulied out, and consequently 
work deeper in; the other, with long, sharp barbs and se- 
curely held so that it would pull out with the shaft, 
lacerating the flesh as it came. 

For a shaft he used a cane such as pipe stems are made 
from, when he could get one; if these were lacking he 
took a straight twig trimmed of knots and inequalities, 
and rubbed it perfectly smooth with sandstone; he split 
or notched the end of this, inserted the stem or base of 
the flint and bound it with sinew or stuck it with gum. 

For hunting, he wanted an arrow of different pattern; 
this was made with long barbs and tangs (the lateral ex- 
pansion. at the end of the stem) so that it could be’ firmly 
attached to the shaft and at the same time be: very dif- 
ficult to pull from the wound. In this way all the arrows 
could be recovered when the animal was finally secured, 
and in the case of smaller game the projecting shaft strik- 
ing against weeds and bushes would, to some extent, im- 
pede its flight. 

It is probable that a great many of the so-called drills 
were hunting arrows, as the sharp, slender blade would al- 
low them to penetrate deeply, while the relatively very 
wide barbs or tangs would make it almost impossible to 
pull them out. 

As he would not want his hunting spear to leave his 
hands, the head would be made without barbs so that it 
could be easily withdrawn; his spear for war, however, 
might be barbed and tanged for the greater pain it would 
cause. 

The same knife that scalped his foe, would serve to cut 
up his game; but the implement best suited for removing 
the skin would be the one commonly called “ beveled” or 
“rotary arrow-head. ‘These have the entire blade of the 
same thickness, with a chisel-like edge. Nothing better _ 
adapted to this purpose can be made of stone. A pecu- 
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‘liar feature in these is that the+bevel is almost invariably 
towards the right; in hundreds of specimens I have 
‘found only one the other way. This would indicate a 
tight-handed people. 

In case he wanted feathers and fine furs for gorgeous 
taiment, and wished to avoid soiling them, he made 
“bunts” or blunt arrow-points, square or rounded, instead 
of pointed, atthe tip; these would cripple or kill small 
game without puncturing the skin. He made them di- 
rect from a flake, or by chipping down a broken arrow of 
the ordinary form. In the same way he made small 
scrapers for cleaning these skins, the difference being that _ 
the bunts were so chipped as to bring the front edge in 
the median line of the flint, while the scrapers were 
worked in such a way as to bring the edge in the line of 
one face. When made from a flake the entire chipping 
was done from the concave side—the fracture of flint 
‘being always conchoidal. ‘These scrapers were also used 
for smoothing wood—as we use broken glass —and were 
very good for removing the scales from fish. 

Speaking of fish, Primogenus used flint in different 
sways in catching them. One way was to chip out a slen- 
der piece, sharp at both ends. To the middle of this he tied 
ihis line and took a half hitch around one point ; this brought 
the “hook” or bait-holder. parallel to the line; over it 
the bait was placed. When swallowed by a fish, a slight 
jerk released the loop, and the flint taking a position at 
fight angles to the line, held the fish firmly. Again, he 
used a spear, the head of which was very slender, and 
often barbed on one side only, the other side being 
straight. Or instead of having a spear-head, he set a 
tow of natrow, thin flakes, inclining backwards, along 
each side of a slender rod, which he used as a harpoon or 
spear. 

Other uses of these small flakes were, to make arrow- 
tips, lancets for bleeding or scarifying, saws (by setting a 
mumber of them side by side) for cutting bone and shell, 
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and for shaving, though this was not common, the pre- 
vajling fashion heing to use a small mussel-shell as a 
nipper and jerk the hairs out by the root; a process 
which caused Primiogenus to rejoice greatly that it never 
had to be undergone the second time. 

I have already mentioned the use of flint drills; but I 
am convinced the name is wrongly applied in most in- 
stances, the material being too brittle for perforating 
any but thin or soft substances. Many were no doubt 
used for making holes in skin or leather, though a bone 
needle was much better suited for this, besides being 
more easily made; and many which have never been 
classed as drills in any work on the subject, show un- 
mistakable marks of such use; but all such are thick 
pieces with diamond or triangular section. 

In every variety of articles made of stone, may be found 
specimens which have been broken and reworked; and 
many features may be observed which cannot be explained 
with our present knowledge. For example, all finely 
worked leaf-shaped implements having notches cut in at 
an angle of about 45° with the longer axis, and nearly 
all with a straight base and tangs projecting beyond the 
barbs, have the base blunted and polished as if from long- 
continued use as scrapers or cutting implements. It is 
on the unused part of the flint; and cannot be due to 
rubbing in a handle by becoming loose, for this would 
' polish the sides also. Such perplexing little matters are 
very numerous. 

Should the reader, because “it looks easy enough,” 
undertake to make a few relics on his own account, he 
will find it more difficult than he thinks; and yet this 
part will be much easier than palming off his modern 
pieces upon the veteran collector. 

GERARD FowKE, Columbus, Ohio. 

Notg:—In the collection of the Society may be seen a series represent- 


ing every stage of flint impléments from the rough block to the finished 
specimen; along with the hammers, cores and flakes belonging to the work. 
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A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF MOUND OPENING 


Done During the Months of July and August, 1888, by Warren Ky 
Moorehead and Clinton Cowen. 


Ir occurred to me a number of times last year to spend: 
the summer in opening mounds. I had done considerable’ 
of this work in several counties of our State, but had’ 
never spent more than one continuous week in the field.| 
When the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition opened in 
July, and I was free from my duties (having been actively 
engaged in mounting a collection for exhibition), I: 
engaged the services of Mr. C. Cowen, of Dennison Univer= 
sity, as Superintendent, and set out for the interior of 
Clermont county. I engaged three Irishmen and on July 
oth, five of us began the demoliation of a mound on 
Richard Shumard’s farm, Stone Lick towuship. The 
mound is situated on a high point of land overlooking the 
deep and narrow gorge of Rock Run. 

‘The mound was twenty-five feet in diameter and about 
three feet high. It had never been disturbed by plow or 
spade. We commenced at the east side and dug the 
whole of it out. The work occupied four hours. 

About one foot from the surface a layer of charcoal was 

found which extended over the entiremound. This layer 
was quite uniform and about three inches thick. Imme- 
‘diately below this in the center was a large flat stone, and 
Slightly below the large stone, other stones—limestones 
brought from the creek below. Under the stones was a 
medium sized skeleton, much decaved. On the breast 
bone of this skeleton was a small rough celt of green- 
stone. A short bone awl was near the body on the right 
side. Just below the skeleton was a smal! quantity of red 
‘ochre. There was nothing else in the mound. 


MOUND NUMBER TWO. 


Before Number Two was opened some stone graves 
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along Stone Lick creek were dug’ open :-agAlthough the 
work was thoroughly carried out nothing save single skel- 
etons were found. 

This mound was situated, on Harvey Anderson’s farm, 
Jackson township, Clermont county. {It*is‘ on high 
ground, but not near any stream*i.:/The mound, had been 
plowed over many times and standS~only eight ‘feet high? 
Old residents say it once was*:nearly twenty feet in’ 
altitude. 

We began work on this mound Thursday - A. M., ~ July; 
12th. We were two days in completing the excavations. 
The dimensions of the structure are 75.x 95 x 8 ft. 

We began a wide trench at the eastern side and con-) 
tinued this tothe center. We widened the trench at the’ 
center until all the mound was “rimmed out”, save the 
outer edges. Nothing was overlooked. Up to ‘Thereday 

‘noon we found nothing.~« There were’no’layers in the 
edge of the mound, everything seemed placed within” “ten! 
feet of the center. About two o’clock: we Ycame* upon’ 
large quantities of burnt clay*$This was not placed in a 
layer, nor had it the shape of an_altar.2It was a rough, 
ill-shaped mass. Through it was “charcoal _ freely . inter- 
mingled. Beyond this mass of clay was a “decayed skull. 
All the parts of the skull were present,” but none of the) 
other bones of the body. -- The skull showed action of fire 
—the teeth were burnt black.“ That night. we quit wor 
five feet from the center on the east side. Our trench 
was about twenty-five feet wide and seven feet deep. 

The next morning we found three feet from the surface, 
in the center, a skeleton well preserved. No objects were 
interred with the body. A rough layer of bark had been’ 
placed above this individual, and an experienced woods- 
man present claimed the bark was elm and hickory. The 
weight of the earth above had pressed this bark into a 
thin layer scarcely a quarter of an inch thick, The 
width of it was two feet, the length seven. Just below 
this skeleton were three layers of earth.’ The first white, 
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the second sand, the third red burnt clay. The thickness 
of each was six inches. Below this last layer was a de 
cayed skeleton and a mass of black and yellow soil slight- 
ly burnt. This skeleton laid with head to the west as did 
the other. The extremities of this one were badly 
charred. 5 | 

At a distance of five feet from the upper surface were 
found three (called for want of a better name) “ post 
holes.” ‘These holes were 8x14 inches and contained 
dust that resembled decayed wood. The sides of them 
were burnt to prevent caving in. In one of these holes 
three small mussel shells and fifteen snail shells were 
found. When six feet from the surface a few fragments 
of pottery, deer bones and snail shells occurred. The 
deer antlers were broken in small pieces. There were 
half a dozen of them. A large slab of limestone, very 
interesting, found at seven feet depth, contained the per- 
fect imprint of seven human ribs. In some parts 
of the disintegrated stone the fragments of ribs ‘still: 
adhered. This was preserved, but in three days had 
crumbled into a mass of lime and sand. Varnish was put 
in the crevices, but it would not keep. This stone had. 
been subjugated to great heat. 

Nothing further was found except a rough small celt., 
When the work was completed we stepped back to look, 
at the ‘sides. The various colored layers and streaks: 
showed up beautifully. Indeed the red and white were, 
as pure as could be painted. There were seven shades’ 
represented, red, yellow, black, brown, pink, white, grey,} 


Mound number three contained nothing. 
Mound number four contained nothing of importancey 


MOUND NUMBER FIVE. 


This mound was situated on the farm of John Boyle, 
Petry Township, Brown County, Ohio. The owner is a 
wealthy and cultivated gentleman and gave us permission 
to open another mound of his four miles further north, 
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‘We hegan work on the west side. We were nearly three 
days completing excavations. The mound was circular 
and about one hundredeet in diameter. It was five feet 
high, had never been opened, was situated in a woods. 
It was surrounded by a low circle 200 feet in diameter, 
The altitude of the circle was less than three feet, its 
breadth seven feet. 


No skeleton was found in this mound. Near the exact 
center on the bottom we discovered a small arrow-head of 
pink flint, a hammer stone Of sandstone, a rubbirtg stone: 
of slate. 

When some ten feet beyond the center on the east side. 
we suddenly came upon forty-two.mica sheets. These: 
were from four by eight to- seven by nine inches in 
size. Some of them had been neatly rounded, others- 
wete in the rough state. They were laid in layers with. 
edges overlapping, covering three square feet or more. 
Nothing was under or above them. 

There was nothing else in the mound. I consider this 
the most positive proof of ‘‘Ceremonial structures.” The 
enclosed mound, the mica and other objects, the absence. 
of skeletons, lead me to believe that this mound was 
erected for some religious purpose, that it was not a bur- 
jal. mound, nor a house site. The mound may have beer: 
a “temple site,” for the summit was slightly flattened.. 
This is to me the most mysterious structure I ever exca- 
vated. We -examined the earth very carefully to find. 
traces of charcoal or pottery or bones but found none. 
There were no “ post holes” in this structure. 


MOUND NUMBER SIX. 


This mound is on the farm of John: Boyle, St. Martin’s, 
Brown county. It is on very high ground and* overlooks 
the East Fork of the Little Miami river. It is, by far, 
the largest one yet opened. We began July 24th, 
‘with four hands. The size of this mound is: in altitude, 
eight feet, in length seventy feet, in width sixty-five feet, 
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jWe were told that it once stood nearly twenty-five feet 
/high. There was a circle around it once, but this has been 
‘plowed down until nothing remains. It is barely discern- 
able i in places. We began operations on the south side by 

‘starting a trench nearly as wide as the mound. This was 
lcontinued to within ten feet of the northern limit, when, 
finding no evidences of burial beyond that point,, we 
filled up the holes. 

The skulls taken from this mound were much de- 
cayed, but, being treated with a solution of varnish and 
glue and being carefully packed in cotton, were. strong 
enough to be transported to Cincinnati. Both these indi- 
viduals fell in battle. The back of the skulls are crushed 
in. None of the other bones of the skeletons showed 
fractures. Over the forehead of one of the skulls was 
a copper plate, five by seven inches, and perforated in two 
places. This plate was placed directly over the eyes and 
forehead, the holes corresponding with the eyes, and; I 
think, a “death mask” would be a proper name for the 
plate. The material is Lake Superior copper; thin, and 
shows that it was beaten out, in a cold.state. This skel- 
ton was the first one found (with the plate). Just beyond 
it lay a layer of fine burned earth three inches thick. 
‘The earth was seven by three: “feet andyas. hard as. brick, 
On the layer, extended east. and west, lay a well preserved 
skeleton. Save that this skull‘was crushed in the rear, 
all the bones were whole and in place. 

But to return. When we had been at work nearly a 
day, and were ten feet from the outer edge, we came upon 
five ‘post holes” similar to those found in the Anderson 
mound, only larger. These were filled with small stones 
and were three feet deep. Were they used to drain the 
mound? They were placed on the bottom (the original 
surface of the ground,) and ran down to undisturbed clay. 
Just beyond these a large mass of burnt bones, cremated 
skeletons, etc., occurred. A lump of partially worked 
Galena was taken from this mass.. At the top of the 
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mound, only two feet from the surface, had been placed a 
layer of bark, but this was too badly decayed to tell the 
wood. In some places it had so rotted as to leave a black 
streak only, 

We were four and one-half days in cpening this-:mound. 


Mound No. 7, nothing of value. 


MOUND NUMBER EIGHT. 


This mound is one of a group of seven. They lie on 
the edge of a high hill overlooking the East Fork of the 
Little Miami river, Clermont county, Ohio.;,Mr. J. G. 
Hutchison owns the land. The mounds are small, aver- 
aging thirty feet in diameter and three feet in height. 
The average distance apart is one hundred feet. Satur- 
day, August 4th, we began work on these. We were three 
days in digging the seven to pieces. Three of the small- 
est ones were opened the first day. 

Each mound was composed of both earth and stone, 
but the first one opened contained more stone than any of 
the others. 

On the east side of the first mound (we commenced on 
the center mound and worked to the left, then to the 
right) we uncovered a layer of five flat stones. Under 
these were two skeletons, much decayed. With one of 
the skeletons a very choice polished celt was found. 
With the other five, rough chert implements. 

There was no colored earth in this mound; no charcoal. 
The next one opened was very small and yielded nothing 
but flat stones. The next on the left contained a decayed 
‘skeleton and traces of charcoal, that was all. The skele- 
ton had stones thrown upon it, but none were laid in 
order as in the first mound.- The last mound on the left 
contained two skeletons pretty well preserved, and, com- 
‘pared with the others, decently buried. Not far below 
the surface was a layer of limestones. Below this, ang 
esting on several large stones, were the two bodies’ 
Nothing was found with them, but it was interesting to 
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note what care had been displayed in the manner of — 
‘ burial. The heads lay to the East, the arms lay close to 
the sides, the legs were straight. It was very evident the 
test of these individuals had never been disturbed until 
our spades uncqvered their bones. 

The next mound on the right held nothing but stones. 
The second on the right contained a badly mashed 
skeleton. There were few bones entire. _ The last mound) 
on the right held a couple of bodies well buried, and a’ 
large dish. The pottery had been: interred whole, but, 
lying so near the surface, it had absorbed the rains and’ 
the frosts had cracked it into many small fragments. We 
took it out in fifty pieces and attempted to restore it. 

From this county we went to Ross county, where our| 
finds were greater than any previously made. I will) 
give an account of the work done there in some future 
number., 

W. K. MoOREHEAD) 


WasuincTon, D. C., January 14, 1889. 








THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
ARCH ZZ: OLOGY 


In the Ohio Centennial, at Columbus, September 4 to October 19, 1888.’ 


THis department was organized to embody a distinctive 
feature in the Ohio Centennial: i.e., to exhibit in one place 
articles illustrative of the growth made in Ohio’s history. 

To do this properly, it was decided to group all articles 
into classes, regardless of ownership, each ¢lass typical of 
a distinct idea. This made a collective exhibit and hence 
all individuality of ownership disappeared. - This. plan 
was decided upon after a careful examination of former 
expositions, and upon the advice of those who had given 
the subject much attention. 

The space allotted was the “north side and east end of 
the gallery in the central brick building. ,This gallery is 
twenty feet wide, and on’ the north is 120 feet long. On 
the east the length is eighty. feet}. ‘This ygave a floor 
space of 20x 200 feet. .On this “space'.were placed the 
table, upright and other forms of cases in which to ex: 
hibit articles. ‘The wall on the north presented an abrupt 
convex surface about twenty feet high. .That of the east 
was straight, with inclined sides, owing to the shape*of the 
roof. It was sufficiently high to exhibit large maps, charts 
and card cases in which were placed stone ornaments and 
implements, whose owners adopt that method of keeping 
them. The convex surface of the north wall -was used to 
hang paintings of the, Governors of Ohio, ;from sArthur 
St. Clair to Joseph B. Foraker: from 1788 to’ 1888.; A few 
pictures were hung on the lower portion of this wall.” 

The space allotted to this department was {divided ‘into 
two general parts: History and Archeology, the former 

occupying the north side, the latter the east end. ‘“T hese 

two general divisions were arranged in groups, each gr oup 

in turn being classified. The division of History was sep: 
541 _ 
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arated into eight groups, the Archeology into ten, each 
of which will be hereafter described. The grouping and 
classification of articles enabled me to exhibit a large 
number of articles; many more than could have been 
done by any method involving individual exhibits, and it 
also enabled me to present in compact form all articles 
illustrative of the various phases of our history. No 
other method would have permitted such an exhibit. Its 
wisdom was fully attested by the hearty approval of all 
visitors and contributors, when examined. By this 
method the visitors saw in one place all that could be 
seen of articles typical of one idea, and, hence, did not 
have to travel over the floor to gain an idea of use, 
utility, age, or history of the articles shown. The com- 
parison was there. Asa result, the department became a 
school of object-teaching which was visited again and 
again by those who wished to study what objectively illus- 
trated our history. 

The section of History was divided into eight groups, 
as follows: 1, military; 2, domestic in-door implements 
and utensils; 3, domestic out-door implements; 4, printed 
and written articles; 5, mechanics’ tools; 6, money and 
medals; 7, flax; 8, pictures and paintings. 

In the first group—military—were shown the classes of 
guns, pistols and all firearms, swords, bayonets, dirks, uni- 
forms, canteens, powder-horns, drums, fifes, flutes, band 
instruments, flags, etc., each class containing within itself 
every article which belonged therein arranged so as to 
show chronology, use and utility. In this department 
were special exhibits of the General Fearing and General | 
Sheridan articles. Here were also a number of sections 
of trees from battle fields showing the effect of warfare in 
the balls and shells still imbedded itr the hard- woods. 

In the second group were shown implements of house- 
hold use. In one case were lamps, candle-sticks and lan-. 
terns so arranged as to show the methods of lighting dwell- 
ings from: the earliest periods of our history to the present. 
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Next this, came'an exhibit of pewter ware of all kinds,’ 
arranged to show, chronologically, its use. Near this 
stood a case of china and earthen ware, arranged on the 
same plan. Close by were all forms of smoothing irons. 
In this group were placed musical instruments, the most 
valuable historically of which was a piano that had been 
in use in Washington’s family. 

At the request of the Woman’s Department I fitted up 

a“ New England Kitchen ”’ in the Woman’s Building. In 
this were placed all articles illustrating such a department 
in our forefathers’ homes. | 

In the third group—domestic out-door implements—~ 
were shown plows of wood and of iron, wooden pitchforks 
and shovels, rakes, flails, and other tools used by the 
farmer and husbandman when his necessities and condi- 
tion compelled him to depend on “ home. talent: 9 and in- 
dustry for all he needed. oe hae caf gras: 

In the fourth.group were shown all forme of printed and 
written matter. This embodied in one case deeds, letters, 
public and private documents, newspapers, receipts, etc.,. 
arranged first, in classes, second, chronologically. - . The 
second case contained books and bound papers and maga- 
zines. ‘These were arranged in classes, such as educa 
tional, religious, etc., each class in turn arranged chronos 
lenient i in order. - 

The group of mechanics’ tools—the: fifth—embraced 
every variety of augur, hand-bit, gimlet, axes of all kinds, 
adzes, drawing-knives, chisels, gouges, etc., while grou} 
among them were~-the results of ‘work: done with sui 
tools, shown by wooden bowls, latches, locks and pes 
articles necessary to the comfort of afamily.4. 

The:sixth group—money and médals—contained. speci. 
mens of almost every State and private bank i in the Wes 
also one specimen of each of the chief coins in use re 
the century. Six.double casés were required. to hold th 
currency and one upright. triangular case," “two sides : of 
which were used, held the coins. ‘= In‘ all, there were” up 
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‘wards of two thousand specimens of currency, comprising 
not only Ohio and Western Bank currency but also many 
specimens of foreign banks and corporations, and speci- 
mens of Colonial, Continental and United States issues. 
The coins comprised specimens of all used in this country 
from the periods of early settlements in America to the 
present time: gold, silver and copper, in all about one 
thousarid pieces. The entire collection was the exhibit of 
A. H. Smith, of Burg Hill, Trumbullcounty. A few smaller 
collections were also shown near. The medals were 
chiefly in a case shown by Dr. Eli D. Pocock, of Shreve, 
Wayne county, and exhibited many of the medals, or their 
duplicates, issued to individuals in the West. 

The exhibit of flax—group seven—comprised in one 
series the entire method of converting the raw product 
into cloth. This, of course, included ali machinery and 
appliances used. The exhibit was gathered and arranged 
by John Hayden, Esq., of Marengo, Morrow county. 

The last group in this division—the eighth—that of 
pictures and paintings—was somewhat scattered owing to 
the nature of the wall space. In addition to the portraits 
of Governors, already mentioned, there was shown a 
variety of pictures, paintings, charts, commissions, wall 
cases of badges, diplomas, etc., illustrating various phases 
of our history. In this ‘exhibit were shown two cases con- 
taining a complete inventory of all circulars, letter-heads, 
envelopes, designs, cards, badges, etc., used at the Centen- 
nial Celebration held in Marietta, July 15th, commemora- 
tive of the Proclamation of Civil Government by General 
‘Arthur St. Clair, July 15, 1788. 

The arrangements of the second division—Archzology 
—was mainly the work of Prof. M. C. Read, of Hudson. 
Ten general groups were made, each in turn classified. 
The groups were: 1, casts and models of earthworks; 2, 
larger stone implements; 3, bone and shell ornameuts 
and implements; 4, human remains and skeletons from 
mounds; 5, slate implements and ornaments; 6, pottery, 
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domestic utensils, dress, etc.; 7, flint implements ; 8, pipes; 
9, specimens in wall cases; 10, miscellaneous articles. 

Without going into lengthy details little can be said of 
éach of the above groups. 

_The first group comprised casts and models, in clay, of 
the typical mounds and classes of earthworks on one 
table, while adjoining it was a model, drawn to scale, of 
the earthworks found on the site of Marietta when settled 
by Americans, in 1788. 

The second group contained varieties of pestles, mor- 
tars, axes, hammers, mauls, fleshers and other large stone 
implements, each comprising a class, each class, in turn, 
being arranged according to evident use. 

The third group comprised all articles of shell and 
bone, including beads, bodkins, fish hooks and spears, 
discs, etc. . 

The fourth group comprised, in one case, types of 
crania and skeletons found in mounds and in Indian 
burial places. ‘These included several perfect skulls and 
fragments of others, as well as entire skeletons and parts 
of skeletons. 

The fifth group comprised the various forms of slate 
implements and ornaments, such as slate beads, wands, 
badges, fieshers, bark peelers, and tribal, clan and family 
totems, each class being arranged in order of use. 

The sixth group included a typical variety of pottery of 
mounds, of Indians and modern Mexican tribes. Many 
fragments were also exhibited showing the various styles 
of ornamentation prevalent, especially in this part of the 
country. 

, The seventh group inciuded a variety of domestic uten- 
sils used among the aborigines, also drnaments of copper, 
bone, iron, silver; brass, reeds, etc. Among these were 
also shown many articles now in common use among 
Western tribes, as deer and other skins dressed and orna- 
mented for garments; platters of woven grass and other 
utensils. 
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The eighth group included what might, with propriety, 
be termed the “evolution of the pipe.” Here were shown 
all forms of smoking utensils, from the earliest straight 
stem, without a bowl, to the elaborate carved handle and 
bowl of the modern Indian. Also many forms of cere- 
monial and clan or tribal pipes, as well as those of an em- 
blematical character were exhibited in the case containing 
this group. 

The ninth group comprised all varieties of stone imple- 
ments and ornaments, exhibited in frames, the articles 
being fastened by small wires to the backs of the frames. 
Dr. Pocock, of Wayne county, John S. B. Matson, of Rich- 
land county, H. B. Case, Ashland county, M. E. Thrallkill, 
Franklin county, and the Ohio Archeological and His- 
torical Society being the chief contributors to this group. 
A large archeological map, belonging to the Society, 
showing the principal earthworks, mounds, etc., in Ohio, 
was hung here. Near it was a small map of Delaware 
county, on the same principle, proposed by R. E. Hills, 
Esq., of Delaware. A number of drawings of archzolog- 
ical articles were also shown. 

The tenth group included what was brought in after the 
classification was completed and the cases filled, hence 
into this group was placed all unclassified articles. 

But little additional need be said concerning this gen- 
eral grouping and classification. Every group and class 
was properly described by labels, while to each article that 
admitted it was attached a special label giving all known 
information, as briefly as possible, regarding it. This was 
-not generally necessary in the Archeological division as 
the label for a class answered sufficiently for all articles in 
the class. In the Historical division almost every article 
had a special and separate history and, hence, bore a 
special label. This was a great convenience to visitors, 
and one much commended. It obviated all necessity for 
guides, and, besides, left each one at full discretion as re- 
gards time of examination of the articles. 
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Captain H. C. Roby, of Fairfield, had charge of the 
section of Military articles, while Dr. L. G. Herrick 
remained in ‘charge of that of the Archeology. A full 
report containing a complete classified list of articles 
exhibited, and the owners’ names and addresses, was pre< 
pared by Dr. Herrick, for the Centennial Board of Directs 
ors. It is to be hoped they will publish this, that each, 
and all may receive due credit. 

a A, A. GRAHAM, 


Commtsstone?r, 











ANNUAL ADDRESS OF F. C. SESSIONS, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


Read in the Senate Chamber at the Fourth Annual Meeting, Thursday 
Evening, January 31, 1889 


ALMOST one year ago, this Society went to Marietta, O., 
to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment, by Americans, of the Northwest Territory, of 
which Ohio is an integral part, and of which she is the 
oldest State, and one of the most powerful of American 
commonwealths. The settlement was hence the first by’ 
Americans in Ohio. The year has been one prolific in 
events. We have enjoyed the Somewhat anomalous dis- 
tinction of holding four centennials commemorative of a 
great, distinct epoch in our history. Still these celebra- 
tions, though unlike in ideas and in detail, have been to 
commemorate a distinctive feature growing out of that 
settlement, and the principle under which it was planted 
that April morning in 1878. : 

These celebrations have borne good fruit. They have 
been beneficial in many ways. They have aroused an 
interest in our early history, and hence a closer study into 
the causes that led to the founding of this nation, to its 
struggles for national existence, to its ultimate triumph, 
and to the planting in what was then the remote regions 
of the West, of a colony under a system of laws, such as 
the world had never before seen, and which it never can 
forget. Nor has this commemorative work been confined 
to mature intellects. The children in the public schools 
have begun to ask the same questions, and to search for 
the same answers. Thus there has been instilled into 
the minds of thousands of Ohio youths, a wholesome re- 
gard, and a desire for the truths of history. It is by astudy 
of the past that we learn how to shape our course in the 
futur>. . Hence the lesson and its solution by the pulpit, 
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‘and in our schools for the last year, will bear fruit after’ 
.we have gone from the scenes of active and responsible life.| 
‘The boy and girl of to-day have learned a truth, that in 
‘after years will bring results when they stand in society,| 
land i in the State where we to-day stand. - 

It is not boasting to say that this Society has performed 
‘an important part in all this action. In truth, if we go! 
‘to the fountain whence this stream of work started, we 
} 

‘shall see that the first impulse given to it, came from usi' 
\ Those of us present at the first meeting, four years ago,' 
ito discuss the organization of such a society as this, will 
‘remember the remark made by some one, that three years’ 
‘hence would see the first centennial of historical import! 
in our State, whose celebration it would be wise now: to! 
consider. The fundamental idea of the manner of such’ 
‘celebration, and the lessons to be learned and impressed! 
‘on the youth of the State were then carefully considered, 

jand the policy outlined that afterward was followed. We 
‘can now look back to that evening, and in the-light of! 
what the year has done, weigh our words. We think we: 
‘are not mistaken, when we say that the people of Ohio: 
know more of their history, their origin, and their, 
‘progress as a State and a people than they knew two! 
years ago ; and that this Society has been the instrument. 
in starting movements that have brought this about. ; 

It is well also to’cast a retrospective glance over the! 
[immediate work of the society for the year now about 
closed. What results has it attained, and what specific, 
work has it done. 

‘All the meinbers can testify what has been done in the! 
way of preserving history in printed form. All have ree 
ceived the QUARTERLY, and can judge from the articles 
‘therein printed what its work is. The publication of the 
first number of the year, June, 1888, comprised the entire 
proceedings, together with the addresses at the celebration 
of April 7, at Marietta. . “There is not a paper in that is- 
Sue,” said one fully competent to judge, “that is not. 


i 
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worth a year’s membership.” ‘There, in compact, con- 
venient form is a complete record of the proceedings 
eammemorative of not only the founding of our State, but 
also of the whole northwest part of the Union, whose 
history and. relationship to the Nation. is akin to that of 
New England. Succeeding. numbers of the society’s 
‘periodical have been devoted to papers that were neces- 
sarily set aside for the June issue; and though not so 
voluminous, each contains within itself material invalua- 
ble to the student of our history. Of volume I of this 
publication, practically no numbets remain, and it is only 
a question of time when volume II will .become exhaust- 
ed. ‘Through this publication many valuable works are 
attained without cost to the society, a ‘factor that should 
not be lost when we consider the value the society can be 
to the State. The last Governor’s message contains 
excellent suggestions concerning the preservation, by 
printing, of our State records. Already we have com- 
menced this work, and the suggestion comes directly in 
line with what we have been advocating since our begin- 
uing. There are scattered throughout our public archives 
valuable documents which the remorseless tooth of time is 
slowly eating away. Some day future generations will 
not hold us guiltless for this neglect, and acting as far as 
our means and income will permit, we should preserve 
such as we can in the pages of our QUARTERLY. The State 
should come to our aid in this matter by authorizing the 
proper officers to do this work, and by giving the means 
whereby it can be done. We must use our influence to 
this end, and we trust each will feel it to be a personal 
matter and aid in the effort. 

The collection of library works has gone steadily for- 
ward. Though no effort has been made to accumulate a 
library for the reason that we have no safe place to keep 
one, yet many valuable works come gratuitously. Such 
are cared for by the Secretary as best he can. He should 
not be charged with the duty of preserving them and 
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caring for them in his own house; a place should be pro- 
vided for them and for all that are offered. This leads 
me to speak of the proposed merging of our library into 
- that of the State, and also of the museum collection. 
That such a step should be taken, no one who has consid- 
ered the matter will for a moment deny. ‘That. it will 
result in adding many valuable works to the library, and 
thus be a saving financially, is also apparent. T'wo 
libraries should not be built up in the Capitol. Both the 
State and the society pursue often the same line of re- 
search, and hence accumulate the same material. The 
accumulation of one in the same line of thought is suffi- 
cient, and hence the energies should be so directed that 
though both pursue the same policy, each should be so 
divided and managed that each will bring a different re- 
sult, equally of interest and benefit to the library. It is 
not only desirable, but preferable, that the united collect- 
ion be kept in one depository in the State-house and be 
under one management. Two museums and two libra- 
ries should not be created. 

The State Library was established early in the history 
of the State by the General Assembly. Originally, many 
law books were kept in the library, but as room became 
scarce by the collections of years, and the courts of the 
State grew in importance and labor, the law books be- 
came a library to themselves, and now, as they should, 
fornr an independent library, under the control of the 
Supreme Court, whose members elect the officers. Hence 
a uniform and wise policy has followed the selection of 
books for this library, a policy it is now hoped to estab- 
lish in the library of miscellaneous books. 

The gathering and make-up of a library and museum 
is essentially the work of a State Historical Society. Such 
a society, composed of members in all parts 6f the com- 
monwealth, continually secures works that bear on the 
political, historical, material, social and economical ques- 
tions of the day, and hence receives the friendly aid of 
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hundreds of citizens, who could not, in any other way, be: 
‘interested. The collection of the society becomes the 
property of the State, and hence it is always giving more 
than it receives 

The best example of any State is that of Wisconsin. 
About ten years ago, the influence of the State Historical 
Society, of Wisconsin, was secured, and by the help of 
generous aid on the part of the State, judiciously man- 
aged under a system not subject to political or other 
' changes, there is now in Madison, a library and museum, 
the equal of which cannot be found anywhere. Kansas 
has shown great advancement under a somewhat similar’ 
system. Just what should be done in Ohio, is a point to. 
consider. The influence of this Society, with its extended 
membership, can be made an important factor, and one 
-of great usefulness. A well-defined policy should be 
adopted subject to no hasty chanyes, and those only after 
‘mature and careful consideration. 

In Wisconsin there is a remarkable collection of 
pamphlets relating to the late civil war, hardly equaled 
in the country, and is comprised in many bound volumes, 
each carefully indexed. We also hear there has been 
placed in this library a complete collection of pamphlets, 
books, and newspaper clippings relating to the “ tariff. 
question” — a complete tariff library, so to speak.’ 
‘Such collections show wise fore-thought, and. pre- 
serve the very essence of current literature, embody-* 
ing the economical, historical, and political questions of 
the day. 

The report of the Kansas Society’s work in the 
library for the year 1887, shows: “periodicals, 1,007; 
single newspapers and newspaper cuttings, containing 
special historical material,-269; maps, atlases, etc., 603, 
manuscripts, 228; pictures, 170; miscellaneous contribu-! 
tions, 51; script, currency, etc., 5. Thus it will be seen! 
that the library additions of books, pamphlets, and news-} 
paper files during the year number 3413 volumes. But, 
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note, of these 3188 have been procured by gift, and but 
225 by purchase.” ' 

An examination of the report shows less than ten per 
cent. purchased, and over ninety per cent. donation and 
exchange. All this in addition to valuable museum do- 
nations. In our own State the donation is hardly twenty 
per cent. Somehow people will give to a soczety. It 
should also be said here that the Ohio Society.is prepared 
to do what no other Society can do, or has done. It now 
maintains an excellent periodical, issued quarterly, which - 
it can exchange free of expense for every periodical 
worthy a place on the library shelves. Thus it not only 
offers free to the State, an exchange list worth hundreds 
of dollars annually, all of which is now an outlay of 
money. Further, through this publication, many valuable 
and expensive books can be obtained free. It can thus, 
and will, save annually, through this medium alone, 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of books annually more than 
is now obtained. 

The character and magnitude of the work undertaken, 
and being carried forward by the Ohio Society is peculiar: 
and almost anomalous. Hence duties imposed upon the 
Society, and the privileges conferred upon it have not 
been so well understood by the public, and by members 
of the Legislature, as they should be. The Wisconsin 





1 Since this address was delivered the ‘*Sixth Biennial Report” of the 
Kansas Historical Society, whose library is the ‘*State Library,” has been 
issued. This report shows the following remarkable statément: ‘* During 
the period covered by this report — 1887 and 1888 — there have been added 
to the Library, bound volumes, 1,619; unbound volumes and pamphlets, 
9,250; volumes of newspapers and periodicals, 1,995; single newspapers, 
1,734. Maps, atlases and charts, 116; manuscripts, 662; pictures and works 
of art, 275; scrip currency, coins and medals, 32; war relics, 12; miscella- 
neous, 229. The Library additions, not including duplicates, number 12,864; 
of these, 12,001 have been procured by gift, and 863 by purchase. The Kansas 
State Library is under control of a Board of Trustees, modeled somewhat 
onthe Wisconsin plan, managed in part by the Historical Society. It was 
founded in 1876, and now contains 48,305 volumes, Its growth is sufficient 
evidence of the value of the system, : 
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Historical Society affords the model upon which .oug 
work, in its incipiency, is planned, and in the main is 
what we wish to accomplish. Both Societies are volun- 
tary associations. Their members are private citizens. 
Their officers are private citizens, elected by the members 
of the Societies. Their mode of work has been devised, 
and is being carried forward by plans, rules, and regula- 
tions, made by their members and officers. Yet: their 
relation to the State, is such as is essential to the 
existence of the Societies, and so far as there has been 
any experience in such work in any State, it is a relation 
best calculated to secure the accomplishment of. such 
work, a work which. itis everywhere conceded every 
State should have. done, and the neglect of which has 
been greatly deplored where it has been left undone. 

Considering the relation of a State to an association of. 
its private citizens, it is not surprising that the duties 
thus imposed by the State, and the compensation given 
for performing them, should not for a time be’ properly 
adjusted. The Society has not becn in the habit of com- 
plaining of lack of appreciation; for the appreciation has 
everywhere been made manifest, and. the Society’ has 
always been confident that the lack of adequate means 
for carrying on its work would prove to be but tempotary. 
The membership of the ‘Society now. extends to every 
county in the State, and ‘to many parts of the United 
States. 

It is in the preservation of the materials of the history 
of the present growth and development of Ohio, in 
which our friends in the East so much rejoice, that the 
work of the society is most complete and comprehensive. 
Before our society had begun its: work, the printed mate- 
rials of history of the earlier days had in large part been 
dissipated and destroyed. The materials of the present day, 
as they are daily and weekly being evolved from more 
than a thousand busy printing presses, can all be saved in’ 
the library. In this.growth-and development, Ohio has 
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gone forward until it has reached, with all the appliances 
of the best civilization the world has ever known, the re« 
motest boundaries of our State: and now are to be found 
printing presses in every county. Within the bounds of 
the eighty-eight counties forming the State are being pub- 
blished over 800 newspapers. These papers make a 
record, week by week, of all the events occurring in the 
growth of these counties, and complete files of the princi- 
pal ones can be secured and preserved in the library, 
many the gift of their generous and thoughtful pub- 
lishers. 

It might be asked, and coming from persons: who may 
have given: the subject no special attention, they might 
seem proper questions, What is the necessity of a State 
_ Historical Society and a State Historical Library?, Why 
has the Historical Society grown up at all?. To these 
questions it might be answered in brief that the State of 
Ohio has done very little toward gathering the materials 
and memorials of a peculiarly interesting and eventful 
pioneer history; a work which the intelligence of the 
present age pronounces as worthy of being done by any 
Ste.-e, no matter how eventful and commonplace may have 
been its founding —a work, indeed, which all intelligent 
citizens deplore the omission as a.calamitous loss. And it 
is a work which all experience shows is never likely to be 
well performed except through a voluntary organization 
especially made for the subject, and composed of that class 
of appreciative citizens, who, whether prompted by pride 
of their own doings, or by a desire to do something for 
the benefit of future generations, are willing to supple- 
ment whatever the State may do in this behalf with no 
little gratuitous labor and sacrifice on their part. And, as 
we have shown, the making of a library is an appropriate 
and essential work of a historical society. 

The lessons of ovr history, bothas a State and part of. 
the old Northwest Territory, can be traced in many opera- 
tions conspicuous in the life of our Nation. ‘They should 
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not be lost to posterity, which will not hold us blameless 
for the neglect. Beginning with the passage of the “Or- 
dinance of 1787” down through the century until now 
can be traced an eventful national life. Ohio has borne 
her full share in this work, and we hope to see the record 
preserved, and that without delay. 

Ohio has a noble record, beginning with a veritable 
magna charter, which the Constitution of the United 
States did not catch up to for three-quarters of a century. 
For about fifty years I have been in the State, and Ohio 
has ranked, during that time, third among the States.. 
Ohio has been so prolific of great men and women that 
the list is almost embarrassing to one who would avoid 
everything in the way of bragging. It has sent three of 
her most distinguished men to the White House — Grant, 
Hayes and Garfield; has had two Chief Justices — Chase 
and Waite; three of her generals were selected by Con- 
gress for high honors conferred on no other military men 
since Washington—Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. 
What citizen of Ohio can think of these men and speak 
their names without a throb of State pride thrilling, 
through him? The recent National Convention empha- 
sized the Ohio idea more than ever in nominating for 
President a distinguished citizen, a native of Ohio, who 
has since been elected; I refer to General Benjamin Har- 
tison. And the other convention nominated one of our 
most distinguished citizens for Vice President, an honest 
man of great ability and of national reputation, Judge 
Thurman. 

Ohio has more school teachers than any other State 
excepting one. She is first in the value of farming lands 
and in the number of farms of less than one hundred acres 
each. She is first in the number of sheep and wool pro- 
duction ; in the manufacture of farm implements; in the 
number of brick and tile establishments, and in the value 
‘of quarry products. She is second in dairy interests; in 
iron and steel; in the mining of bituminous coal, and in 
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slaughtering and meat packing. In petroleum and 
natural gas sHie is in the front. From herclays are made 
one-third of the stone and earthen-ware produced in the 
United States. Mr. Black says: “If we find the causes 
which have contributed to the increase and prosperity of 
Ohio cities, we must first turn to the splendid natural 
Tesources of the State. The rocky floor of the valley, 
which the geologists tell us belong to the paleozoic age, 
is unbroken by a single evidence of volcanic irritation. 
Over the beautiful stone level is spread a soil so fertile as 
to have tempted the farmer upon its earlier discovery, and 
to have given Ohio, in logical sequence, a foremost: 
position among agricultural States. Of the two great 
slopes, one shedding to the lake, the other to the Ohio, 
the northern is better for grazing and the dairy, while 
grain thrives easier on the southern slope. But upon the 
surface is only the beginning of Ohio’s riches.” I re- 
member of asking of the late President I. W. Andrews, of 
Marietta College, why Ohio was so distinguished a mother 
of great men. He replied: “‘The pioneers of Ohio, a 
hundred years ago, were men and women of brains and 
pluck, well developed physically, morally and intel- 
lectually; and their sons and daughters could not help 
taking prominent positions in the nation.” 

The collections made in the Society’s museum, embrac- 
ing both archeology and history, have been very gratifying. 
Ail accessions have been by donations. The commissioners 
in charge of the Ohio Exhibit, at Cincinnati, during the 
Centennial Exposition held in that city, gave the Society 
twenty-nine framed charts, made by competent artists, 
and under the eyes of those skilled in the subject, repre-. 
senting the archzological earth-works conspicuous in our 
State. They also gave two plaster-casts, one of the 
famous Serpent Mound in Adams county, and one of Fort 
Hill, in Highland county. These charts and casts are of 
great value, and the Society is under obligations to the 
gentlemen who so kindly gave them. 
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The Exposition at Columbus afforded another excellent 
opportunity to increase our collection. The department 
devoted to history and archeology, was under the care of 
the Secretary of the Society, who improved the chance 
thus given to secure many articles. All these, with those 
already owned by the Society, have, by the courtesy of. 
the State officials, been removed to a room in the Capitol, 
where properly arranged in their several classes, in glass 
cases, they may be seen by all who care to study them. 
In time this collection will be one of the most compre- 
hensive in Ohio. It is not the aim of the Society to 
simply acquire a large collection. It is rather to secure 
a representative one, where all articles illustrating our 
history, from its earliest period may be seen. The col-. 
lection will thus become an object lesson, whose. value 
increases the more it is seen and studied. 

' All this work involves continuous, well applied labor. 
So far it has been done practically free, but this cannot 
long continue. One man must devote his entire, un- 
divided time to the work, and such an one deserves 
continued support and encouragement. - It is sincerely to 
be hoped that this meeting will not disperse until that 
question is settled satisfactorily. 

I have called your attention thus in outline to our 
work, to our prospects, and to our aims, and with the 
hope that the coming year will see our work still ad- 
vancing, I leave the matter in your hands,’ _ 














MINUTES OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING: 
OF THE SOCIETY. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1889. 


THE Society was called to order by the President, F..C. 
Sessions, Esq. The: Secretary stated that as the fiscal 
year of the Society did not cJose until the 19th of Febru- 
ary, the annual report could not be presented till that 
timé, and that the only business before the Society was 
the election of five trustees,— to serve for the term of three 
years. The President appointed as Committee to nomi- 
nate persons to fill these places, Mr. A. A. Graham, Gen, 
‘R. Brinkerhoff, and Rev. W. E. Moore. 

The President then read his annual address, (printed 
elsewhere in this number). At the expiration of the ad- 
dress, Mr. Graham reported that the Committee would 
recommend the following persons to serve as trustees: ~ 

Rev. H. A. Thompson, of Westerville ;. Daniel J. Ryan; 
of Portsmouth; D. K. Watson, of Columbus; Charles 
‘Townsend, of Athens, M. D. Follett, of Marietta. 


On‘ motion of Dr. C. C. White, of Columbus, the rules 
were suspended, and the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the vote-of the Society in favor of the gentlemen named; 
who were declared elected. 

The Secretary announced that the. Trustees would meet 
the following morning at 9:30 in the Senate Committee 
Room, and also the program for the next day, including 
the excursion to Chillicothe, after which the Presiden 
introduced. Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, of Portsmouth, who ad 
dressed the Society on “A Familiar Talk about A 
Governors of Ohio.’? As the address was illustrated by 
stereopticon’ views of -the Governors, _and the chief 
places, and persons conspicuous in Ohio’s history, an ab- 
stract can not be giver. At .the conclusion of the 
address a vote of thanks was extendéd Mr. Ryan, and the 
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Society adjourned to meet in Chillicothe the next day at 
5.30 P. M. 
CHILLICOTHE, FEBRUARY I, 1889. 

The Society arrived in Chillicothe at 2 Pp. M. and was 
taken to the Warner House for dinner. After dinner the 
members were driven about the city and shown a re- 
markable collection of archeology, arranged in a vacant 
store room, and also to see a fine and varied collection of 
Samoan Island articles at the residence of Judge Safford. 
At 6.30 the members met in the dining room of the War-. 
ner House, where a banquet was served, after which 
addresses were made by Hon. Charles Townsend, of Ath- 
ens, Dr. Edwin Sinnett, of Granville, Rev. Wm. E. Moore 
and A. A. Graham, Esq., of Columbus, Hon. George Ford, 
of Burton, and by Albert Douglass, Jr., of Chillicothe. The 
lateness of the hour prevented hearing addresses from 
Hon. J. Park Alexander and others. 

At 8.15 Pp. M. Henry Howe, Esq., author of “Howe’s 
Historical Collections,” in the Masonic Opera House ad- 
dressed the Society on ‘“‘ Remeniscences of my Historical 
Pilgrimages, 1840 to 1847.” On Motion of A. A. Graham, 
Esq., it was resolved the thanks of the Society be and are 
tendered Mr. Howe for his excellent and interesting ad- 
dress, and resolved, that he be elected an honorary 
member of the society. The following motion was 

offered by Rev. Wm. E. Moore: 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Society are due and 
are hereby tendered the citizens of Chillicothe who have 


so generously and so magnificently entertained us as their 
guests on this our first visit to their time-honored city 

Resolved, ‘That we regard with peculiar pleasure the evi- 
dences of interest in matters of archeology and history 
manifested in the remarkable collection so proudly exhib- 
ited to us, the proof at once of the taste of the collectors, 
and the richness of the sources from which they were 
drawn.” ; 

The motion was seconded by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, and 


was passed by a unanimous vote. 
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On motion the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society 
‘was adjourned. 
F. C. SESSIONS, . A. A. GRAHAM, 
President. Secretary. | 
After adjourning the Society attended a reception in 
the parlors of the Warner House, and the next day dis- 
banded. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

Friday, February 1, 9:30°4. M. 

The Trustees met in the Sezate Committee Room and 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President—F. C: Sessions. 

Treasurer—S. S. Rickly. 

Secretary—A. A. Graham. 

The following members were elected to serve on the 
Executive Committee: F.C. Sessions, Dr. N. S. Town- 
sheud, Rev. W. E. Moore, Prof. S. C. Derby, Daniel J.’ 
Ryan, S. S. Rickly, Rev. H. A. Thompson. 

The Executive Committee was authorized to appoint 
such committees as might be found necessary, aftet which 
the Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 

A. A. GRAHAM, ~ 

F. C. SESSIONS, Secretary. 

Prestdent. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING FEBRUARY I9, 1889. 
To the Members. 

THE report of the Treasurer and Secretary for the 
year just closed merit your careful attention. They evi- 
dence continued growth of the Society, and with it 
increased labor. 

Through the courtesy of the Adjutant General, H. A. 
Axline, a room in the Capitol has been assigned to the 
Society in which to place its collections. This being a 
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fire-proof depository, is hence a safe place. The Secre- 
tary of the Society has had the room cleaned and 
kalsomined, and cases made and placed about the walls. 
Every part-of the room is occupied. The inventory of 
the Secretary shows the property now on hand. It is a 
striking example of what can be done by persistent, 
watchful effort. 

The largest donation for the year is that from the 
Commissioners of the Ohio Exhibit in ‘the Centennial 
Exposition at Cincinnati. It was gained simply by the 
Secretary’s watchfulness and persistence, and the willing- 
ness of the Commissioners to see the articles preserved 
for the benefit of the people. 

Other donations are promised, and now that a safe de- 
pository is secured, it will not be long till the pyoblem of 
larger quarters will present itself. 

The bill introduced at this session of the General As- 
sembly by Senator Charles Townsend, is the culmination 
of a movement that has been brought before us, and 
urged since the organization of the Society, but until this 
year we have not felt ready to carry out the plan. Tha‘ 
it is a wise move, and one that will be of vast and far 
reaching benefits to Ohio, is self evident. The bill has 
the hearty endorsement of all those who have given the 
matter attention. Prominent persons, in all parts of the 
country, warmly encourage it. Its passage opens new 
avenues of work, affords a safe depository for all time, for 
all accumulations, and places the Society upon a perma- 
nent footing, enabling us to pursue our work, and thus 
reclaim to Ohio much that has been lost, and save much 
that will otherwise go elsewhere. 

During the year the following members have died: 

Dr. O. C. Farquhar, of Zanesville; Prof. Eli Tappan, of 
Gambier; Mrs. H. C. Ide, of Columbus; Hon. M. R, 
Waite, of Washington, D. C. 

The work of the Society necessarily devolves largely 
px, the Secretary. The increased work, owing to these 
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‘donations ; fitting the room for occupancy, and placing the: 
collections therein; the supervision of the .publication: 
and distribution of the QUARTERLY; the large corres- 
pondence necessary to such organizations demand not. 
only “me to do the work, but adzity and welhngness to 
make personal sacrifice, not easily obtained. ; 

Should the proposed consolidation of the Society and 
‘the Library be effected, whoever serves in this capacity 
can be paid for the service, and the annual income from 
members fees used to increase the size and value of the 
publication. Thus the members will gain by the move,’ 
and the usefulness of the Society be extended. It only. 
remains for us to urge the members not to only continue 
their own membership, but also secure others, and by such 
means increase the growth, work, and usefulness of the 
Society. We should have ONE THOUSAND members in’ 
the Society, and we can have that number, and more, if 


each one will do a little 
F. C. SESSIONS. 


S. S. RICKLY. 

S. C. DERBY. 

N. S. TOWNSHEND. 

W. E. Moore. 
Executive Committee. 


ae 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


To F. C. Srssions, President of Ohio Archzological 
and -Historical Society: 

The growth of the Society, in all its interests, for the’ 
past year, has been’gratifying. Despite the fact that my: 
time from February until November was wholly occu- 
pied in the Ohio Centennial, the work in the Society: 
has not been suffered to lag. When I could not give it 
personal attention, Mr. Ralph. Reamer and Mr. John J.: 
Janney, both of Columbus, were employed to perform the. 
mécessary detail work, and the Society was, hence, enabled: 
to continue, without interruption, its labors. In your ane. 
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nual address, read before the Society, Thursday evening, 
January 31st last, you. outlined much of what had been 
done. This I do not need to repeat here. The publication 
of the QUARTERLY has been continued; the work of gath- 
ering specimens of archeology, and of articles illustrating 
our history, was pushed, especially during the continuance 
of the Centennial Celebrations at Marietta, April 7 and 
July 15, and also during the Centennial Expositions held 
at Cincinnati from July 4 to November 10, and at Colum- 
bus from September 4 to October 19. 

The Expositions afforded an excellent opportunity to 
secure articles for the museum; both in the departments 
of history and archeology. Circular’ letters were sent to 
all who had loaned articles soliciting donations to the 
museum. The response in many instances was favorable, 
and the museum now contains many valuable specimens 
of archzology, and articles of historical interest, that 
otherwise would not have been gained. 

The Commissioners having in charge the Ohio, Exhibit 
at the Exposition at Cincinnati, had made to illustrate 
the archzeology of Ohio, twenty-nine colored charts ex- 
hibiting the principal earth-works in the State, built by 
the race known as “Mound Builders.” These were 
taken chiefly from the surveys made by Squier and Davis, 
Col. Charles Whittlesey and others, from the years 1840 to 
1870. They are not, in all cases, accurate delineations, 
yet, in the main, they are correct, and being the only sur- 
veys, in many instances, of earth-works now practically 
obliterated, they are of great value. In addition to the 
charts two plaster casts, one of Fort Hill, in Highland 
county, and one of the Serpent Mound, in Adams coun- 
ty, were also donated. 

I desire, if possible, during the coming year to do 
some field work in archzology. We have the refusal of 
several valuable mounds in Ohio, and do not need a large 
amount of money to perform the work. It seems a little 
strange if such institutions as the Peabody Museum can 
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taise by collection in the Eastern States, thousands of 
dollars annually to explore Ohio antiquztzes, that nothing 
can be raised in Ohio to preserve and investigate our own 
treasures. We are surely derelict in our duty to. allow so 
good opportunities to pass unused. By little effort on the 
part of each member the result can easily be obtained. 
Agitation and energy on this point should not be suffered 
to rest until the end is reached. 

Examination of the growth of other Societies in 
America shows that Ohio has done as well or better than 
any other State in the Union dependent entirely on the 
work of individuals. In many States, especially in Wis- 
consin, the commonwealth has nobly assisted, and where 
such assistance is given the results are beyond all com- 
parison. The growth of the Ohio Society has been thie 
result of persistent effort on the part of those most inter- 
ested, with no reward save that of the satisfaction of a 
duty faithfully performed. The-times have also been 
auspicious. The Centennial Celebrations that have been 
held in Ohio during the last year have stimulated inquiry 
and interest in history, and a general awakening has been, 
the result. We have seen something of the value of our 
history and felt a little the necessity of its preservation. 
All these things have conspired to our aid, and the 
growth of the Society is, hence, somewhat accounted for. 
Still, it develops on a few to do the labor. Unless. some 
one persistently follows the work, it will not be done; 
and however much it may be needed the fact remains 
that upon some owe will fall the weary details. Whether 
this can be continued without compensation is a question. 
I feel that I ought not abandon the effort now; and that 
until some one who is not only willing, but by actual — 
trial proven competent I shall not relax my efforts. I 
hope each member will feel a personal interest in the So- 
ciety and aid by simply increasing the membership. If. 
ithis be done, the problem of future work and progress. is 
solved, 
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One hundred and seventy renewals vat $5.00. Mdenteiendeienes .- 850 00: 
Seventy-five New members at $5.00.-:......---.cee0e0- iulddeteun 375 00 
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Advance sales Knight’s History of Ohio....... Dakbnitaaanedinee 100 30 
Sales of School Programs for April 7th celebration ssetescocccsdes GG 
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STOCK AND PLATES ON HAND, 
February 19, 1889. - 


Rlates of Volume 1, cost .......2+-eeeeeeeeeee a venaccescceccccs Se UD 
Matrices of Volume 2, No. 1, cost ......sescecccscecsccccecs wa 3012 
a6 “ 6 GBR © ccccccccseosccvesssvesvicns «- ll 52 
es ss MH DMe.B © ccccccseses peter tecdieneees - IL o 
$ 234 78 

S. S. Rickiy, 
Treasurers 


NUMBER OF QUARTERLIES. ON HAND, 
february 19, 1889. 


Volume 1, No. 1 ......esceeceecceceeces 5 copies. 
- b, BRes. B sodcsscccsvcoseeccess. MM 
<s RN © sebasaddcoveruroentons 42 copies. 
« = 1, No. 4 ....-. poerveceoce vocccs 20 & 67% 
Volume 2, No. 1 .. sce. ceccccseresevee- 141 copies... 
 —_-B_ Hen B cccccgqecovcce covcegees SO 
8, Me. 8.200. seccceen seeccees 94 “ 354 


(No. 4.0f Vol. 2 in press) 
‘The odd numbers of Volume two will be bound in the same style with 
Volume one — furnishing, as will be seen, about one hundred copies bound, 
A, A GRABAM, 
Secretary. 


——— 


List OF MEMBERS* RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING FEBRUARY 19, 1889. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


ewett, H. J., New York City. - Pocock, Dr. Eli D., Shreve. 
mythe, A. H., Columbus. Hart, Dr. Frank Q,, West Unity. 
Swayne, Wager, New York City. ' 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
‘Howe, Henry, Columbus. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 
Gilmore, Wm. E., Chillicothe. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Acheson, E. F., Washington, Pa. Bartholomew, Geo. K., Cincinnaty 
Andrews, Edw. L., Burton, Barr, Baldwin, Cincinnati. 
Au, John H., Ontario. ~ Bosworth, C. H., Cincinnati. 


Bruck, Philip, Columbus. 
Baries, Geo. F., Canal Winchesters Butler, Theo. H., Columbus. 





*The list of members shows the accessions only since February 1% 
,£888. The entire number of members enrolled since the beginning is 44%: 
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Cayfor, E. If., Columbus. 
Clogston, Wm., Springfield, Mass. 
Cone, Kev. O., Akron. 

Conyer, ALL, = *$ 

Cotton, Dr. D. B., Portsmouth, 
Curtis, S. I1., Cleveland. 

Curry, John, San Francisco, Cal. 
Cutler, Miss Julia P., Marietta. 


Davie, Oliver, Columbus. 
Dawes, Mrs. S. C., Marietta. 


Enos, Miss Helen M., Millersburg. 


Fairbanks, C. W., Indianapolis, Ind 
Ford, George H., Burton. 

Fowke Gerard, Columbus. 

Frame, C., Hunt’s Falls. 


Garst, Rev. Henry, Westerville. 


Hancock, Prof. John, Chillicothe. 
Harter, George D., Canton. 
Hayden, Rev. H. C., Cleveland. 
Haynes, Henry W., Boston, Mass. 
Herrick, Dr. L. H., Columbus. 
Hills, D. B., Columbus. 

Hinman, E. L., Columbus. 
Holcomb, A. T., Portsmouth. 
Howe, Frank H., Columbus. 


Jennings, W. H., Columbus. 
Jewett, L. M., Athens. 
Johnson, C. W,, Elyria. 


Kinney, Charles, Pomeroy. 
Knickerbocker, Dr. B., Columbus, 


Lane, T. P., Norwood. 

Leib, F. H., Millersport. 
Leslie, Dr. J. D., Chillicothe, 
Lewis, S. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
Luse, Dr. L. H., West Mentor. 


McCormick, A. W., Cincinnati. 
McCullough, J. H., Delaware. 


McFadden, H. H., Steubenville. 
McGettigan, John E., Indianapolis, 
McKinley, James, Canton. 
McMillen, Emerson, Columbus. 
MacCoun, Townsend, N. York City, 
Maderia, J. D., Chillicothe. 

Meisse, Dr. B. F., Chillicothe. 
Meredith, Levi, Van Wert.. 
Mikesell, Thomas, Wauseon. 

Mills, W. C. New Comerstowns 
Mills, Wm. W., Marietta. 

Morrison, W. J., Marietta. 

Morton, W. H.. Cincinnati. 
Munson, Charles E., Columbus, 


Nelson, O. W., Newark. 
Nissley, J. R., Ada. 


Peyster, J. Watts, de, Tivoli, N. ¥ 
Phillips, R. E., Marietta. , 
Poland, William, Chillicothe. 
Putnam, Rufus, Chillicothe. 


Read, Prof. M. C., Hudson. 
Robertson, Andrew J., Sidney. 


Sample, F. C., Perrysville. 

Smith, Wm. Henry, New York Citys 
Smith, W. R., Hillsboro. 

Smith, Amos, Ghillicothe. 
Stevenson, Job E., Cincinnati. 
Stull, John M., Warren. 


Taggart, Rush, New York City, 
Taggart, J. B., Lewis Center. 
Tyler, J. H., Napoleon. 


Van Horne, Rev. Thos. B., Columb’s 
Van Meter, S. R., Marietta. 


Watson, D. K., Columbus, 
Welch, Agnew, Ada. ; 
Wetmore, P. M., Columbus. 
Wilttheis, C. T., Piqua. 
Wood, James A., Chillicothe. 


.LIBRARIES. 


Case Library, Cleveland. 

Cinci nati Public Library,Cincinnati 
Penn, State Library, Harrisburg. 
Ohio State Library, Columbus. 
Newberry Library, Chicago. 

The Chicago Library, Chicago. 
Nebraska State Library, Lincoln. 
State University, Athens. 

State University, Columbus. 


Harvard Univers. Lib., Cambridge. 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit. | 
Columbus Public Library, Columb’sy. 
Boston Public Library, Boston. 

Toledo Public Library, Toledo. 

Gambier College Library, Gambier. 
Free Public Library, Worcester. 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore 








ROOMS OF THE SOCIETY. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Adjutant General H. A. Axline 
a rooin on the third floor, east side of the State House has 
been assigned to the Society. Though somewhat out of 
the way, and not well lighted, still it is all that'can be had 
now. In order to utilize it to the best possible advantage, 
I have had cases placed along the west end and south 
side, without partitions, and with glass daors. By suchi 
an arrangement all light entering the room from a large 
window on the north is saved. Above the cases and along 
the east side I have arranged the twenty-nine framed 
colored charts donated to the Society by the Commis- 
sioners in charge of the Ohio exhibit at the Centennial 
Exposition at Cincinnati. On the west end are two large 
paintings: one representing the landing of Major Putnam’s 
party at the mouth of the Muskingum, April 7, 1788; the 
other represents Rev. John Finley preaching his first ser- 
mon to the Wyandot Indians, Jonathan Pointer (a Negro) 
interpreting, at the Upper Sandusky Mission, 1819. A 
third painting represents the first hotel in Auglaize county, 
Ohio, built on the bank of the Auglaize River, at Simith’s 

erry, in 1834. Atypical Indian head made of colored 

int, arrow and lance points, and knives, is also here. It 
is the work of Dr. Eli D. Pocock, of Shreve, Ohio. The 
twenty-nine charts referred to represent every type of 
Ohio earth-works. In one of the floor cases are two casts, 
one represeuting Fort Hill in Highland county; one the 
Serpent Mound in Adams county. 

On the north side hang two commissions (framed), ome 
signed by Arthur St. Clair when Governor of the North- 
west Territory, and. by Winthrop Sargent, Secretary, 
dated the 2d of August, 1787. The other, signed by 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Governor of Ohio, is dated May 
re 1812. Each is a military commission issued to Dr. 

athan Goodale, a prominent resident of Columbus. 
Above these hangs a copy of the framed testimonial given 
by the Society to the Board of Trade of Chillicothe, 
commemorative of the visit of the Society to that place in 
connection with the last annual meeting. Underneath 
that is an old piano used in Gen.Washington’s family. 

Near these is a large framed chart of most excellent pen 
work commemorative of the Department of the Woman’s 

569 
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Relief Corps of Ohio. Also a crayon drawing, representing 
the log school-house in Back Run township, Muskingum 
county, where James A. Garfield taught school in 185r. 
The drawnig is by Howard Christy, a boy sixteen’ years 
of age, and is, for his age and training, an excellent piece 
of work. It was qbtained for the Society by C. Frame, 
Esq., of Duncan’s Falls, Ohio. 

On the wall is a birch bark Indian canoe, obtained by 
Gen.W. D. Hamilton, of Columbus,Commissioner in charge 
of the Department of Commerce and Transportation in 
the Ohio Centennial at Columbus, from Dr. Charles E. 
Stroud, Sandusky, Ohio, who in turn obtained it from an 
Indian woman in the Michigan Peninsula. 

Elm bark canoe, made by John Curry, Esq., of New. 
California, Jerome township, Union county, and placed on 
exhibition in Union county’s exhibit at ‘the Ohio Centen- 
nial. Donated at its close to the Society, and now kept in 
the Exposition Building on the fair grounds. Also a pack 
| saddle, made and used in 1788, given by Austin True, 
| of Trumbull, Athens county. 

A synopsis of the articles in the cases shows the follow- 
ing genera] assortment. In addition, to these articles, 
there are many in the State Relic Room belonging to the 
Society; these include many military articles. It 4s the 
policy to classify all articles, and we hope to see the State 
Relic Room made a State Military Museum, a policy I am 
glad to say is favorable to those now in charge. 


ARCH ZOLOGY. Nuweee 

Grooved Hammers . . . .07™ . 29. 
Grooved Axes a. & “oe ee ae 
Unfinished Axes showing method of 

manufacture . . .... . 9. 
a a ek owe a ane 132. 
Rollers or round pestles. . -.-. . - 17. 
Pestles or Nut Crackers . . . - - « 29. 
Pipes of allkinds . .“.%. . .. . : 
Slate Ornaments, Totenis, Utensils, etc. 118. 
Copper Bmeb «5 6 6 eee ee ee 
Copper Beads *. -. - - - + - - 1. 
3 Se Ore ae ae ee a 
ok Cle 6 1k ae ee ee 


Mound Pottery . . . +--+ = - 
| Flint, embracing Cores, unfinished etc., 
showing method of manufacture . 121. 


15; 
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“Arrow Points, small . : & & ae See 
Indian Head tmade of flint Se circ ol ga ada 
Peamed Chests 2 ww te we eo 


Casts 
Flint pieces, including, Scrapers, ‘Drills, 


Knives, Lance Points, etc. . . . 1010. 


Miscellaneous a 
INDIAN IMPLEMENTS etc. 
De Taree kk ee be oe 
Pottery of allkinds . . te 3,0 a 
Implements and Ornaments... . . 23: 
Miscellaneous Pieces. . ..... 75: 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Serpent Mound series. . . . . .« « 30. 


Mound Builders’ Articles . . . . . I. 
Mexico, Pueblo, and Zuni scenes’ . . 12. 
Pottery and Utensils . . . . .. . 10. 
Marietta Flood of 1884 . . . . . . IO, 


LIBRARY ADDITIONS. 


Books, donated. . . » + 300. 
Exchanges, Magazines, Periodicals, 
Ps « + ee oe ee 
Pamphlets, donated . . » « « i 
Old Letters and Documents... . 110. 


Miscellaneous Articles. . . . . . . 80. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


ob .. see ee eee ee 
oo eee eee 
Piano .. -: x a ee ee 
Commissions, ‘framed oa a eee ae a 
Domestic Articles. . . 2... 40. 
Mastodon Teeth. . . 2. 


Miscellaneous articles, illustrating do- 


mestic lifein Ohio. . ... . 30. 


All articles have been donated, and hence show better 
‘than words can express what can and will be done for the 
Museum and Library if a safe place for keeping be se- 
cured, and a permanent policy be established. 
, A. A. GRAHAM 


‘57L 


Secretary, - 





1 From Major J. W, Powell, of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, — 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF OHIO. In two volumes. 
Illustrated by about 500 engravings, contrasting the 
Ohio of 1846 with 1886-88; from drawings by the 
author in 1846 and photographs taken in 1886, 1887 
and 1888 of cities and chief towns, public buildings, 
historic localities, monuments, curiosities, antiquities, 
portraits, maps, etc. By HENRY Howe, author of 
“* Historical Collections of Virginia,” and other works. 
Columbus: Henry Howe & Son, 1889. 


The following communication upon this work and its 
author will interest everyone. 


“ Tacitus wrote a history of the Romans, Josephus of the 
Jews, Macaulay of the English; but how little, after all, 
do we learn from their writings about the people of whom 
they wrote. They have given us grand processions of 
kings, queens, emperors and generals, but little or nothing 
of the vast area of underlying life of which these crowned 
and bedizened puppets were the outgrowth. A lord may 
be created in an hour, and then may not be worth the 
labor expended in his creation. A king may owe his 
crown and kingdom to the accident of birth, or the favor 
of fortune; but a great people is the product ot centuries 
of careful nursing, discipline and cultivation. 

What the readers of this age wart to know is how this 
great people lived, and for what they lived. This Henry 
Howe in his Historical Collections tells us with respect to 
the people of Ohio. He puts us face to face with the 
founders, builders and beautifiers of a commonwealth ; 
with the sturdy fighters against adversity, the rugged 
subduers of wild men and wild beasts, the hardy pioneers, 
who in less than half a century converted a wilderness 
into a fruitful garden. : | 

The material for the pioneer portion of his history Mr. 
Howe gathered when he was a young man of thirty, as he 
traveled from county to county oni the back of ‘Old Pomp,” 
a slow-going, old white horse. . 

It was on that now famed historic tour he saw ou 
fathers and grandfathers, and in his genial and laughing 
way swapped jokes with them, thus ascertaining just 

what manner of folk they were, and what good stories of 
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a local flavor they had to tell. It was at this time he met 
Corwin, Ewing, Wade, Giddings, and the men of their day} 
and generation. . ; 

After completing his first grand tour of the State, and 
putting the things he had gathered in a book, he fell into 
a Rip Van Winkle sleep, and after forty years or more 
awoke again, stretched himself, shed a sympathetic and 
regretful tear for the long departed ‘‘Old Pomp,” and as a 
gray-haired, but still jovial and young-hearted man trav- 
eled over the old route again to see what changes had 
taken place while he slumnbered. There were many. He 
tells us how many and just what they were. Columbus, 
which he first saw as a scattering village of a few thousand 
souls, had grown to be a prosperous and wealthy city. 
Cleveland and Cincinnati had made even greater strides 
toward metropolitan proportions. Toledo, Dayton, Spring- 
field and many other towns had cast aside the dull monot- 
ony of ordinary county seats, and assumed the rush and 
fury of great manufacturing and commercial centers. He 
tells us by words and pictures how these towns appeared to 
him in the old time, and how they look at present. He de- 
scribes other changes also. The Bebbs, Medills, Shannons, 
Tods and Broughs are gone; but bare-footed boys strug- 
gling with pot hooks and the multiplication table when 
these men were prominent, have pushed forward to fill 
the places they had filled. He heard no words of Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Hayes and Garfield in the old time; 
some of them indeed he met; but as almost beardless 
youngsters that nobody ever heard of or wanted to look at 
asecond time. Now hie finds their names on every tongue, 
and their fame covering the continent. 

In his wanderings to and fro across the State, this gen- 
ial’ old historian stops at Georgetown, and talks and 
laughs with those who knew ’Lyss Grant when he ground 
bark in the old tanyard, and then he takes a picture of the 
nouse in which he went toschool. Going on to Lancaster 
he finds out whether Cump Sherman was much of a 
flanker when a boy, and whether he got around the girls 
at spelling-schools and apple-paring bees by cutting in 
ahead of them, when they were looking to see the enemy 
approach from some other direction. And so in time he 
visits the identical neighborhood on the Muskingum where 
Jim Garfield taught the country lads and lassies how to 
read, write and cypher; and he takes pleasure even in find- 
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‘ung the précise spot on which the old pioneer school-house 

stood. In short, Henry Howe has done for Ohio what 
Boswell did for Johnson: he has told us precisely the 
things we wanted to know. 

But in addition to all Mr. Henry Howe has himself 
written, he presents in his history of Ohio a number of 
abie articles by other men, worth more to the reader than 
the price of the book. Frank Henry Howe, the historian’s 
son, gives us a General Description of Ohio; Prof. Orton 
writes on the Geography and Geology of the State; Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright, on the Glacial Man; Prof.* Norton 
S. Townshend, History of Agriculture in Ohio; Hon. 
Andrew Roy, Mines and Mining Resources of Ohio; Col.- 
Charles Whittlesey, Pioneer Engineers of Ohio; Civil 
Jurisdiction in Ohio, and Sources of Ohio’s Strength; 
Prof. G. W. Knight, Educational Progress in Ohio; J. Q. 
Howard, Historical Men of Ohio; Prof. M. C. Read, 
Ohio’s Work in the Sanitary Commission; Hon. Wm. M. 
Farrar, Ohio: The Buckeye State. 

In brief, “‘ Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio,” next 
to the Bible and Noah Webster, should find a place under 
every Ohioan’s roof-tree, and when—let us hope a thousand 
years hence—this kind-hearted and youthful old historian 
hgs been gathered to his fathers, full of years and of konors, 
our sons and grandsons should recognize his descendants 
as the hereditary historians of the State, greet them cor- 
dially and reward them liberally. 

Columbus March 20, 1889. JouNn BEATTY. 


THE HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF ORASMUS H. MARSHALL 
relating to the early history‘of the West. Paper covers, 
uncut edges, five hundred pages, one volume. Joel 
Munsell Sons, Albany, N. Y., 1887. 

Mr. Marshall was a prominent and prosperous business 
man of Buffalo, New York, who, despite the exactions of 
a large business found much time for historical research. 
He was one of the chief promoters of the Buffalo Histor-. 
ical Society, and read before that and other bodies, many 
valuable papers bearing on the early history of the 
country. He was well acquainted with many educated 
Seneca Indians, and’ through them, and also through 
Canadian French, who were tinctured with Indian 
‘blood, he learned many obscure facts throwing no little 
light upon our early annals. The book referred to con-. 
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tains the following chapters, which sufficiently attest its 
value and evidence its usefulness : . 

1. A short sketch of the Indian Tribes which dwelt on 

the borders of the Great Lakes. 
Champlain’s expedition against the Onondagasin 1615, 
. Reply to Dr. Sheaand General Clark. 
Champlain’s Astrolabe. | 
. The building and the voyage of the Griffin in 1679. __- 
Expedition of the Marquis De Nonville against the. 

Senecas in 1687. 

LaSalle’s first visit to the Niagara frontier in 1669. 
. DeCeloron’s Expedition to the Ohio in 1749. 

g. Historical Sketches of the Niagara Frontier. 
io. History of the New York Charter, 1664-74. 
11. Early notices of the Copper regions. 
12. Index Review. 


Arp yp 
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JOURNALS OF MAjoR ROBERT ROGERS. Maps. Paper 
covers. 296 Pages. Joel Munsell Sons. 

Introductory notes by Franklin B. Hough. This work 
contains an account of excursions made by Rogers during 
the late war (Freuch and Indian war 1755-60) on the. 
“Continent of North America.” The appendix contains 
documents and papers relating to Rogers while comman- 
der of the Post at “‘ Michilimackinack”’ in 1767, and also 
his conduct in the Revolutionary war. The work contains 
many items of value to the student of history. 





“THE PIONEER PRESS'OF KENTUCKY,” by William Henry 
Perrin, Louisville, Kentucky.. The Filson Club Publi- 
cations, No. 3. 

This monograph was prepared for and redd before the 
August meeting, 1887, of the Filson Club. ‘The preface 
states the object of the monograph, or rather perhaps what 
called it forth. 


“The 11th day of August, 1887,’ writes Mr. Thomas 
Speed, the Secretary, in the preface, “closed the first 
hundred years from the establishing of a printing press 
‘and the issuing of a newspaper in Kentucky. This event 
having been deemed worthy of commemoration by the 
Filson Club, one of its members, William Henry Perrin, 
was requested to prepare and read to the Club a sketch of 
the pioneer press of the State.” 

In the course of his narrative Mr. Perrin stetes that 
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“the first newspaper west of the Alleghany mountains 
was established in Kentucky one hundred years ago. Its 
origin was mainly due to a political necessity. Kentucky 
then formed a county of Virginia, and the people were 
earnestly debating the propriety of separating from the 
parent State and setting up an independent government. 
‘To accomplish this a convention had been held at Danville, 
the Territorial Capital as it might be called. A second 
convention assembled in 1785, at the same place and for 
the samme purpose, which, during its ‘sitting, adopted the 
following resolution : 


“That to insure unanimity in the opinion of the people 
respecting the propriety of separating the district of Ken- 
tucky from Virginia, and forming a separate State govern- 
ment, and to give publicity to the proceedings of the 
convention, it is deemed advisable to have a printing 
press.” 

A cominittee was appointed to carry into effect the reso- 
lution, but it was two years before it could be carried out. 
John Bradford had come to Kentucky, and becoming 
interested in the matter, was induced to attempt the enter- 
prise. He proposed to establish the paper if he was 
guaranteed the public patronage. The offer was accepted, 
and at Lexington, then the most important point in this 
part of the west, two lots were given Mr. Bradford by the 


- town trustees in July, 1786. This offer was accepted by 


the printer, and was the means of establishing the paper 
there in place of Danville, then the capital of the county, 
or district of Kentucky. 

Mr. Bradford went by horseback, afoot and by canoe to 
Philadelphia, obtained his material and a press, which in 
turn came westward by much the same manner as the 
purchaser, and in Lexington, on the 11th day of August, 
1787, the first number of the “ Kentucky Gazette”? was 
given to the Blue-grass pioneers. “It was,’ says Mr. 
Perrin, ‘‘a small, unpretentious sheet, scarcely as large as 
a half sheet of foolscap paper. Its contents comprised 
two short, original articles, one advertisement, and the 
following note: 

““*My customers will excuse this my first publication, 
as Iam mnch hurried to get an impression by the time 
appointed. A great part of the types fell into pi in the 
carriage of them from Limestone (Maysville) to this 
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office, and my partner, which is the only assistant I have,. 
through an indisposition of the body, has been incapable 
of rendering the smallest assistance for ten days past.’” | 
The building in which this pioneer western paper was 
issued was a small, rude, log cabin, one story high, cqvered 
with clapboards. The press was an old fashioned hand 
press, on which from fifty to seventy-five sheets an hour 
could be printed. The “ Editor’s chair’? was a three 
legged stool, and his lamp a buffalo tallow or bear fat “ dip.” 
The advertisements are quaint, and illustrate life in that 
period. Gun flints, knee buckles, buckskin breeches, hair 
powder, saddle-bag locks are advertised for sale. In one 
early issue those persons ‘who subscribed to the frame 
meeting house” are notified that they ‘can pay ‘in cattle 
or whisky.” Another early issue notes the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, “just framed by a con- 
vention now in session.” Notice afterward appears that 
“‘a company will meet at Crab Orchard next Monday for 
an early start through the wilderness; most of the dele-- 
gates to the State convention at Richmond (to adopt the’ 
Constitution) will go with them.” 


Local matter is almost wholly ignored in all journals of 
that period. Heavy editorials hurled at political antago- 
nists constantly appear, while foreign news, six months 
and longer old, form important parts. 

There was not another paper in five hundred miles, and 
when it was delivered to the settlements, some one who 
could read well, would, copy in hand, mount a stump and. 
read the entire contents, advertisements, editorials and all,: 
to the crowd about him. 

It is impossible in this — to go longer into details 
regarding this paper. he Filson Club is doing an 
invaluable work by rescuing from oblivion such incidents 
and events in our history, and it is to be hoped the mem- 
bers will find sufficient encouragement in the good work 
before them to continue long therein. 





THE Tory’s DAUGHTER. A romance of the Northwest. 
1812-1813. By A. G. Riddle. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

“The Tory’s Daughter,” the scene of which is for the 
most part laid in Northwestern Ohio, Detroit, and the 

points of General Harrison’s operations in the war of 1812, 
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is new departure for the peti of the romance writer. This 
story is a historical novel, following the fortunes of the 
coatestants on both sides during our last. war with Great 
‘Britain. 

Tecumseh, Proctor, Harrison, Brock, Barclay, aud other 
historical characters are so presented that the reader may 
obtain a very clear view of them. That. part of their 
cateer which falls outside the limits of the novel is 
sketched in a supplemental chapter. With the great 
Indian chief the author becomes more deeply interested 
than any of the others, his nobility of character made 
more brilliant in contrast with his life, impressing him 
very strongiy. The shameful treatment of Tecumseh, as 
an ally, by the British, their utter failure to understand 
his character and motives, furnish the writer with much 
matter for reflection. ‘Tecimseh’s part in the war and the 
exact manner of his death at the battle of the Thames are 
fully detailed. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN WADE. By A.G. RIDDLE. W. W. 

Williams, Cleveland, publisher. 

This excellent biography of one conspicuous, not only 
in Ohio’s history, jurisprudence and politics, and also in 
the uation’s political life, is written by one who kuew him 
intimately, and who is, hence, well prepared. The book 
not only deals in much of Mr. Wade’s history, but also 
sketches those events, both State and National, that con- 
spired to bring his qualities forward. It is an timely 
contribution to our history. 





THE Spotswoop LETTERS. Zwo volumes. "The Vir- 
ginia Historical Society Publications. 

These volumes contain the official letters of Alexander 
Spotswood, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia 1710-1723. The manuscript is among the collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Volume one contains 
an exéellent portrait of Governor Spotswood. ‘The intro- 
duction was written by Dr. R. A. Brock, the secretary and 
librarian of the Society. The preface states a fact con- 
cerning the preservation of these manuscripts, students of 
history will appreciate. The manuscript was owned by 
John R. Spotswood, of Orange county, Virginia, who 
loaned it to George W. Featherstonehaugh, an author and 
geologist, who carried it to England. There for. many 
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years it lay in obscurity. It became the object of repeatedly 
expressed solicitude on the part of American authors, 
among them the venerable George Bancroft, who had ii 
used it when preparing his history, and who knew its 
value. After the death of Mr. Featherstonehaugh, renewed 
search found it in possession of his widow, from whom it 
was obtained by the Virginia Historical Society, and by it 
returned to America. 


SOUTHERN HIsTorIcaL SociETY PAPERS. Volume XV 

— 1887. 

‘*.-aroles of the Army of Northern Virginia, R. E. Lee, 
C.S. A.commanding. Surrendered at Appomattox C. H., 
Virginia, April 9, 1865, to Lieut. General U.’S. Grant, 
commanding armies of the United States.” 

Now first printed from the duplicate originals in the 
archives of the Southern Historical Society. The paroles 
were given by Gen. R. E. Lee to Robert Ould, Commis- 
sioner of Exchange, by whom they were given to the 
Southern Historical Society, which body printed them. 
They constitute a valuable addition to the history of the 
late war. 


ma 


COLLECTIONS OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIE‘Y. 
New sertes number one. Letters of Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
Governor of Virginia. 

This publication contains the letters relating to the 
siege of Yorktown, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
and the naval and military movements which resulted in 
that decisive triumph of the Continental army. 

The last edition of this Society’s Quarterly contains 
‘letters of Governor Nelson never before published. Others 
are also now in the rooms of the Society to be published 
when space perniits. ii 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, Evc. 


In the December issue several letters and dccuments were printed from 
vriginal copies. Since then I have obtained from Mr. H. K. Swearingen, 
of Circleville, a large number of others. It was the intention to print 
some of these in this issue, bui already it is larger than usual, hence the 
. publication of these documents anu letters will be deferred until June. 


A. A. GRAHAM, 
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PERIODICALS. 


Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE, January, February and March, 1889. 

This leading periodical maintains its excellent tone. ‘The chief articles 
of interest to readers of this quarterly are those of Mr. Kennan on ‘‘ The 
Russian Exile System,” ‘The Suffrage Question,” by Rev. Washington 
Gladden, and the novel, ‘*The Romance of Dollard.” To one who has 
read Francis Parkman’s delightful historical works, this nove) will have an 
additional charm. It portrays in vivid colors much of the daily life in 
the ** New France,” of 1680 to 1750. The scenery is accurately described, 
while the characters are well drawn. It gives a better idea of life in the 
early French Colonies than any other work and is well worth a carefal pe- 
rusal by the student of history. 

The great narratives, Mr. ues Kennan’s *‘ Siberian Travels,” and the 
** Life of Abraham Lincoln,” are marked examples of what mighty agencies 
for the presentation of history a monthly periodical such as the Century can 
be. Many of the members of this Society recall with vivid distinctness the » 
scenes ngw portrayed in the life of. Mr. Lincoln. The light thrown upon 
the Nation’s history by the publication of this work, will enable the present 
and future student of history such a rightful comprehension of our Nation’s 
affairs that could not have been obtained elsewhere. 

The same may be said of the narrative of ‘‘ Russian Life” now presented 
by Mr. GeorgesKennan, through the same periodical. It seems the only 
way to gain a correct knowledge of human affairs, and while exacting, 
almost to the loss of the body, yet a light is shed that wil] not be permit- 
ted by the civilized world to be extinguished. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. Vol. XXVII. Munn & Co. 

New York City. ‘ 

Though devoted chiefly to engineering, mechanical, and scientific matters, 
this excellent weekly notes many others bearing on any branch of science. 
In the issue of January 26 last, a lengthy article, describing the 
explorations of Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon in Yucatan is printed. It 
vividly narrates the trials which the archzologist must endure when 
exploring strange semi-civilized or barbarous countries. Dr. Le Plongeon 
still lives in Brooklyn, New York, surrounded by many evidences 
of his explorations. Great if not equal credit must also be awarded 
his faithful wife, Alice Le Plongeon, who, in his most extensive tour, was 
his constant companion, helper, and adviser. Brave and cautious, 
thoroughly in sympathy with her husband, she at all times stood by him, 
and together they made discoveries which can never be over-estimated. The 
article is too long for reproduction in the QUARTERLY. It should be read 
by all students of archzology. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. Volumes IX and X. Rev. Stephen D. 

Peet, Mendon, Illinois, Editor. 

Space forbids an examinations of the contents of these valuable volumes. 
As the name indicates, the ‘‘ Antiquarian ” treats chiefly of archzological 
questions, though many others are well handled in its pages. In addition 
to the editor, are such writers in volume I as Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
Prof. John Avery, T. H. Lewis, Henry Phillips, Jr., E. M. Hale, 
M. D., William Tucker, Prof. J. D. Bufler, LL. D.; in volume II, 
Thomas Wilson, H. H. Bancroft, Franz Boaz, James Deans, Thomas J. 
Brown, Rev. M. Eells, Alfred Gatschet, Washington Matthews, Augustus 
Le Plongeon, M. D., and others, evidence a wide variety of subject matter, 
of much interest to those devoted to antiquarian research. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, New 
York City. For January, February and March, 1889. Edited by Mrsi 
Martha J. Lamb, New York City. 

This excellent historical periodical maintains its high standing by pub- 
lishing the best of material. Mrs. Lamb in the January number con- 
tinues her treatment of ‘* Historic American Homes.”” Gen. C. M. Wilcox 
describes the ‘* Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence;’’ William L, 
Scruggs, the ‘‘Revolutions of Spanish America;”” George H. Moore, the 
‘First Theater in America;’’ Isaac Hammord, “Slavery in New Hamp- 
shire,’’ etc. 

The February number is the ‘‘ Washington Number,” being devoted 
largely to Gen. Washington and history contemporaneous with his life. - 

In the March number, the writers are Mrs. Lamb, Rev. William Barrows;' 
J. G. Rosengarden, Alfred E. Lee, Annie E. Wilson, and Martin L. Dela- 
field. Each number contains full ‘‘notes and queries,” ‘historic and 
social jottings,” ete. 


MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History. Cleveland. W. W. Williams, pub- 
lisher. .J. H. Kennedy editor. January and March, 1889. 


The leading articles in these two issues of this monthly are: “The 
Western Library Association,” hy Judge John Welch. ‘*Two Noted Pio- 
neers of the West,”’ by Lida Rosa McCabe. ‘‘Our Highest Territorial 
Court and Judges,’”’ by Isaac Smucker. ‘‘ The Origin, Purpose and Growth 
of the Prohibition Party,” by George L. Case. ‘‘The American Railroad: 
Its Inception, Evaqlution and Results,” by J. H. Kennedy. ‘‘ Owen Brown’s 
Escape from Harper’s Ferry,” by S. A. Willson. ‘*The Kansas State 
Historical Society and its Founders,” by W. W. Admire. There are many 
more valuable Der in these issues. The monthly, as its name im- 
plies, is devoted largely to Western history. 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-Lorg. Issued quarterly by the American 
Folk-Lore Society. W. W. Newell general editor. Cambridge, Mass. 
Vol. 111. 1888. 

As the name of this journal indicates, it is chiefly confined to printing 
articles on folk-lore and mythology of the American Continent. In it are 
found such articles as ‘‘ Ondaga Tales and Customs,” Birds in ‘‘ Folk-Lore 
and Myth,” Chinook Songs,” ‘‘Lenape Conversations,” ‘‘ Early History 
and Myths of the Cherokees,” ‘‘ Child Life among Omaha Indians,”’ ‘* Folk- 
Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans, etc., etc. These are by such writers as 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Miss Alice Fletcher, T. F. Crane, J. O. Dorsey, 
ae Boaz, and others whose names sufficiently index the value of the 
article. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Published tamed by the Anthropo- 

logical Society of Washington. Vol. I. 1888. 
_ This quarterly is published in the interest of anthropological science. 
The Society which it represents seeks the codperation of all those inter- 
ested in the advancement of this study. The following articles from vol- 
ume I show somewhat the scope of the journal: ‘‘The Law of Malthus,” 
Dr. I. C. Welling; “‘The Development of Time Keeping in Greece and 
Rome,” F. A. Seeley; ‘‘From Barbarism to Civilization,’ Major J. W. 
Powell; ‘‘The Prayer of 2 Navajo Shaman,” Dr. Washington Matthews; 
*¢Curious Customs and Strange Freaks of the Mound-Builders,” Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas. 
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Reports. The twenty-second report of the Trustees of the Peabody Mue ‘ 

seum, Volume IV, No. 2. 

The reports, after noting the detail work in the museum for the year, | 
give.a general yet concise review of the work done. Through all this 
work can be seen the hand of the curator, Prof. F. W. Putnam. The 
annual expenditures in the museum are a little over ten thousand dollars, 
The endowments amount to $134,301.55, divided as follows: Building Fund, 
$43,819.30; Professorship Fund, $45,241.13; Museum Fund, $45,241.12. 
Each fund is kept separate, and each performs a specified duty. This 
museum, as is generally known, now owns the Serpent Mound in Adams 
county, Ohio. It was purchased through the liberality, largely, of the 
ladies of Boston and vicinity, who raised the necessary funds, placed the 
- ame in Prof Putnam’s hands, and thus enabled him to carry out a long 
cherished idea, to own this valuable, unique, and wonderful relic of pre- 
historic times. It is not gratifying to our State pride to thus see our most , 
valued archzologcial possessions pass out of our own coatrol; but if it is to 
be so, no better institution than the Peabody Museum can be found to care 
for and protect it. Prof. Putnam has raised large sums of money in the 
East with which to explore Ohio earth-works. Scarce anything can be 
done in our own State, it seems, and we must, until public interest is 
aroused, see outsiders enter our own borders, and enrich their already val- 
uable museums from our own fields. Prof. Putnam’s reports show what has 
been done, and they should stimulate Ohio people to action and to a reali- 
zation of their own interests. 


MISCELLANIES. PartI and II. Compiled by J. Watts de Peyster, of New 


York City. : 

These comprise original letters ‘‘from 1774 to 1813 of Col. de Peysi.., 
Brig.-Gen. Sir John Johnson Bart., Col. Guy Johnson, and others from 1776 
to 1813, never before published;” also ‘‘ Discovery of the De Peyster 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean,” and ‘‘ Biographical sketches of the De Pey- 
ster, Watts and other affiliated families.” 


ANNALS OF THE EARLY SETTLERS ASSOCIATION, of Cuyahoga county, Ohio, 

Number IX. 

This Association, one of the most active of its kind in the West, publishes 
annually 2 pamphlet containing full accounts of its purposes, the addresses 
at its meetings, etc. This number is devoted largely to a full account of 
the unveiling and dedicatory services connected with placing the monu- 
ment, a bronze statue, seven feet high, of Gen. Moses Cleaveland, the 
founder of the city which now perpetuates hisname. Gen. Cieaveland was 
sent out by the Connecticut Land Company, which owned, by purchase, the 
Westera Reserve, in the spring of 1796. July 22 of that year he landed at 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, and there laid a town his associates 
named for himself. An article in this issue of the QUARTERLY, by Prof. 
Hinsdale, gives a full history of the purchase of the Reserve. 

















